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Japanese-Americans 


Exiles at home 


By JOHN BIGELOW 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


John Bigelow works for the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. He -was formerly city editor 
of the Spokane Press, and the financial and 
mining editor of the Salt Lake Tribune. 


Midnight Masses were celebrated 
throughout the world last Christmas 
under unusual circumstances: in a 
sandbagged Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, in a crude thatch-roofed 
hut on Guadalcanal, on the sands of 
North Africa, on. many a battleship 
skirting the edge of combat. 

One of the strangest settings was in 
our own country. On snowswept, sage- 
brush-covered plains of southern Ida- 
ho,a tall, rugged priest, his face seamed 
by missionary years, tolled a bell atop 
a long tar-papered barrack. More than 
200 people sloshing through the dark- 
ness and mud answered the call, many 
to attend their first midnight Mass. 

They crowded into two rooms, each 
20 feet square. One was church, sacris- 
ty and rectory for the priest, Father L. 
H, Tibesar, M.M. It was like the con- 


gregation’s homes in every respect save 
for the tiny altar; the big pot-bellied 
stove and bare floors and three-foot 
windows were the same. Those in the 
room with the altar let those in the 
second room know what was taking 
place. Father Tibesar repeated his Eng- 
lish sermon in Japanese for the older 
people. Then the boys’ choir of the 
Maryknoll Athletic Association sang, 
and Christmas was ushered in for these 
people of Japanese ancestry whose war- 
time home is the Minidoka Relocation 
Center, near Hunt, Idaho. 

It was not too unhappy a Christmas 
for Father Tibesar, whose heart was 
heavy at the plight of his people. Four 
Japanese converts were received into 
the Church. Ten others were under 
instruction. 

When Mass ended everybody trudg- 
ed through ankle-deep, clinging mud 
back to humble rooms where no 
Christmas trees awaited, Yet a genuine 
Yule spirit without the tinsel was 
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abroad. Cribs were in many rooms, 
manger scenes fashioned lovingly and 
painstakingly from sagebrush. 

Last spring 110,000 persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry living in southwestern 
Arizona, California, western Oregon, 
western Washington and Alaska were 
evacuated to ten relocation centers ad- 
ministered by the War Relocation Au- 
thority, a civilian agency created for 
the task. Two centers are in California, 
two in Arizona, two in Arkansas and 
one each in Idaho, Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado. All are located in out- 
of-the-way, undeveloped country. 

About 9,500 of these people, ranging 
in age from a few days to 79, traveled 
by train to the Minidoka center in late 
summer to readjust their upset lives 
amid pioneer surroundings. Dust cov- 
ered everything, and blew through the 
cracks in the 600 wooden one-story 
buildings which were slapped together 
in 60 days. 

With the evacuees came tall, beloved 
Father Tibesar who had worked with 
the Japanese-Americans in Seattle for 
seven years and previously in Man- 
churia and Japan for five years. He 
was with them during soul-trying days 
when their dreams of new lives in a 
new world crumbled along with their 
constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens. He is with them now at Mini- 
doka as steps are taken to restore those 
rights. 

In Seattle the Maryknoll Japanese 
numbered about 1,000, more than a 
half non-Catholics. Maryknoll Sisters 
started their schoo! 20 years ago. In 
Our Lady Queen of the Martyrs’ par- 
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ish were many interested in Catholi- 
cism who never took the final step, but 
saw their children become Catholics. 
It is the same at Minidoka. The study 
classes and Masses attract nearly as 
many non-Catholics as Catholics. 

Because of the close unity of Cath- 
olics at Minidoka, they may participate 
to a marked degree in the permanent 
program which WRA is undertaking 
to solve for all time this minority prob- 
lem. It is not an easy program. Because 
they lived in tight little communities 
along the Pacific coast, Japanese-Amer- 
icans are unknown to the general pub- 
lic, which makes no distinction be- 
tween American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry and Japanese of the empire 
with which we are at war. Many Ida- 
hoans were of the same frame of mind 
until more than 2,300 Japanese resi- 
dents of Minidoka, voluntarily, in the 
face of intolerance, did emergency 
work last fall to save sugar-beet, po- 
tato, onion, and other food crops that 
the wartime labor shortage would have 
left unharvested. 

The Japanese-Americans of Idaho 
are, for the most part, not farmers. 
They are smal} businessmen, hotel pro- 
prietors, stenographers, accountants, 
doctors, dentists, fishermen, chefs, and 
100 other things. All were out digging 
spuds and topping beets—a Phi Beta 
Kappa from the University of Wash- 
ington getting just as critical a crick 
in his back from stooping all day as 
the former manager of a wholesale 
produce firm. 

To prevent growth of new Little 
Tokyos in inland cities WRA is re- 
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locating Japanese-Americans on a dis- 
persal basis at points where they are 
most likely to find the best opportuni- 
ties for a livelihood. It is not much of 
a problem with the Nisei (nee-say ), as 
the second generation is called. Unlike 
their parents, the Issei (ee-say, first 
generation), they are American citi- 
zens by right of birth and they are 
American in speech, thought and ac- 
tion. This is something that always 
surprises outsiders meeting them for 
the first time. Such visitors are amazed 
to find in Minidoka a normal commu- 
nity, with rich and poor, tall and short, 
fat and thin, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, 

There are a few unique characteris- 
tics among the Japanese. First genera- 
tion husbands are usually older than 
their wives because the men came here 
first, between 1880 and 1908, as labor- 
ers and later sent home for brides and 
wives. Some of the older people, barred 
by law from citizenship, cling to senti- 
mental memories about the cherry- 
blossom land of their childhood; this is 
sometimes misinterpreted as disloyalty 
to their adopted land. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. The vast majority 
who came to seek opportunity for 
themselves and a better future for their 
children still hold to that view and are 
loyal. 

Relocation centers are often 
called internment camps. There are 
such places in this country for alien 
enemies, but the residents of the relo- 


mis- 


cation towns are not such. As one 
writer put it: “They simply had the 
wrong ancestors.” It was believed nec- 
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essary for military reasons to remove 
them from the west coast. 

Every person who leaves the center 
to attend college, work on a farm or 
marry one of the several thousand 
Japanese-Americans in the U.S. Army 
is cleared by civilian and military au- 
thorities. Only recently the War De- 
partment opened the ranks of the 
Army to the Nisei for formation of a 
volunteer Japanese-American combat 
unit, 

While many residents are not farm- 
ers, Father Tibesar thinks the hope of 
the Catholic group lies in this direc- 
tion. It has taken 20 years for Mary- 
knollers to build this group and he 
wants it intact for its own good, 

“What we look forward to is getting 
into some district,” he said. 
“Those who can follow agriculture 
will do so and those who can’t will 
produce other things in community 
workshops. 

“It would be better for them not to 
go back to their homes under the oid 
circumstances. This is a chance for a 


rural 


new future.” 

Religion is a pillar of strength at 
Minidoka, a source of consolation and 
hope. Back home these industrious 
people gave little time to churchgo- 
ing. They worked early and late (a 
source of irritation to economic com- 
petitors) and devoted Sunday to their 
families. They adore their children, 
but discipline remains strict. 

At Minidoka many for the first time 
have the chance to go to Mass daily and 
especially on Sunday. While half of 


he community’s population works at 
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everything from dishwasher to post- 
master at monthly WRA wages of $12 
for apprentices, $16 for most jobs, and 
$19 for professional people such as doc- 
tors, they still have a hard time doing 
business in the absence of autos, parks 
and amusement places. There is only 
an occasional movie. The center is 
three miles long and walking is not 
easy through mud or dust. But the 
Minidokans’ sense of humor is highly 
developed. 

Social problems are of all kinds. 
Mothers find it hard to teach children 
table manners when they eat in a com- 
munity hall three times a day with 300 
other people. Privacy is lost in com- 
munity washrooms and laundries. En- 
tire families live and sleep in one room, 
the size of which depends on the fam- 
ily: a couple gets a room 12 by 20 feet; 
a family of seven has a room 20 by 24 
feet. In each room there is only a coal 
stove, an Army cot for each person 
and one light socket. No water. It is 
up to individual ingenuity to make 
furniture from scrap lumber and sage- 
brush, 

The community is divided into units 
of 15 buildings called blocks. Each 
block has a community dining hall and 
kitchen filled with the ordinary park 
type of picnic benches, a laundry and 
washroom building, a recreation hall 
which is used for theater, school, li- 
brary, church and store, and 12 bar- 
racks divided into one-room apart- 
ments, six in each barrack. 

When the government uprooted 
these people from their homes it as- 
sumed five basic responsibilities: food, 


shelter, medical care, education of the 
children, and opportunity for gainful 
employment. All work is done by resi- 
dents, including a 90-man police de- 
partment, under division heads of non- 
Japanese appointed personnel. The 
appointed personnel-numbers 115, half 
of whom are teachers. All of the hos- 
pital staff except one doctor and six 
nurses are evacuee residents. 

There is no jail. The camp was nine 
weeks old before there was even a 
black eye. Clarence D. Lee, retired 
chief of detectives of the famed Berke- 
ley, Calif., police department at Mini- 
doka, says an average community of 
the same size would normally have 
four times more crime. 

To provide the community with 
things the government could not, the 
residents organized a cooperative 
which runs two stores, a weekly news- 
paper, two barber shops, watch-repair 
shop, radio-repair shop and other serv- 
ices for a town of 10,000. The stores 
are finding it tough going since ration- 
ing eliminated so many foods. Resi- 
dents do not have ration books, but 
are given certificates to buy shoes. 

The camp has nursery and elemen- 
tary schools and a high school. Young 
people who can afford to may attend 
college elsewhere. 

Speaking Japanese, Father Tibesar 
understands the wide gap between par- 
ents who do not know English well 
enough to understand their children 
who know little Japanese. At Mary- 
knoll in Seattle Japanese was taught, 
although it was the least popular sub- 
ject among the Americanized Nisei. 
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As to similarities between his people 
here and the Japanese of the Far East, 
Father Tibesar said, “There is no com- 
parison. These are Americans.” He is 
a great favorite with the young people, 
who say, “Father grows younger as we 
grow older.” 

All phases of Catholic activity thrive 
at Minidoka: the Legion of Mary, 
whose members prepare children for 
first confession and Communion; the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society; Holy 
Name Society; Study Club; Inquiry 
Class; Our Lady Queen of Martyrs So- 
ciety; Instruction Classes; Boy Scouts; 
and Altar Boys’ Society. Five hun- 
dred Catholics participate. Protestant 
churches have federated for project 
activities and list 2,000 members. The 
Buddhist church has about 800 active 
members. 

Because back at Maryknoll in Seattle 
the girls were the first to receive Cath- 
olic training, there were Catholic girls 
with no Catholic boys to marry. The 
Maryknoll Athletic Association was 
formed to bring boys together who 
were interested in the Church. For 
many years the converts were children, 
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but in late years adults have been com- 
ing into the fold. Father Tibesar aver- 
aged about 35 conversions a year at 
Seattle. 

He is proud of James Sakamoto, 
who joined the Church on Aug. 15, 
1941. Jimmy was a lightweight boxer 
until 1926. He was near the top, and 
fought often in Madison Square Gar- 
den. But he fought once too often and 
lost his sight. Casting about for a 
means of livelihood he became a jour- 
nalist. For many years he edited and 
published the all-English Seattle week- 
ly, the jJapanese-American Courier, 
and devoted his intellect; energy, and 
money to fighting for Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens. He has long been a leader 
of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League. 

When evacuation was ordered, he 
assisted the government, He did not 
think the evacuation was right, but if 
the Army thought it necessary to suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war he was 
determined to see that the Japanese- 
Americans took it without protest as 
evidence of their loyalty and faith in 
ultimate American justice. 


ity 


Internationalism 


Turkey comes off very well in Willkie’s book. A concrete picture reassures 
us: “I watched him {the foreign minister] that night at his own party, at which 
we drank English whisky and ate Russian caviar and danced to American music 
in the curious internationalism of the diplomatic world.” He could have found 
the same internationalism (whisky, caviar and American music) in any delica- 


tessen store in the Bronx. 


John K. Cartwright in the Catholic World (May ’43). 








Enterprise in Bolivia 


Condensed from Catholic Missions* 


The centuries which witnessed the 
discovery, appropriation and exploita- 
tion of new countries by Europeans 
witnessed also the cruel driving off by 
the Anglo-Saxons of the original own- 
ers of the soil. In our own North 
America there remains today a scant 
300,000 Indians, with no influence po- 
litically or socially. 

In South America, the Indians, far 
from being exterminated, were early 
transformed by Hispano-Portuguese 
civilization, and in the large cities, 
statesmen, lawyers, doctors, priests and 
bishops are to be found who, if they 
have no longer the characteristics of 
their origin, nevertheless are of Indian 
stock, 

Today South America has 9 million 
pure-blooded Indians. They may be di- 
vided into two groups. The first con- 
tains approximately | million, made up 
of nomadic tribes in virgin forests or 
mountains. Those are still in a savage 
state, having fled from the whites, and 
are still hostile. The other group of 
some 8 million, who, if they have pre- 
served themselves from alliances with 
the whites, nevertheless have accepted 
them and also the Catholic missioner. 

Save in Uruguay, there are to be 
found in all the South American re- 
publics large groups of those Indians, 
who for lack of priests are poorly in- 
structed in the faith. Peru has 2 mil- 


lion; Bolivia, 114 million; Brazil, espe- 
; 
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Stoking an ancient fire 


cially in the Matto Grasso and the 
Amazon regions, | million; Ecuador, 
1,200,000; Venezuela, 500,000; Colom- 
bia, 150,000; Paraguay, 100,000; and 
Chile, 100,000. 

Where the Catholic hierarchy func- 
tions normally, these Indians depend 
for their spiritual care on the dioceses 
within which they live. There are 35 
Indian missions under the jurisdiction 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith. They are in 
all the republics except Uruguay, num- 
bering roughly 24% million, of whom 
144 million are Catholic. 

To the point of nauseation, bigoted 
writers have dwelt on the abuses com- 
mitted by the Spanish or Portuguese, 
and neglected to tell how the entire 
continent was transformed within a 
few hundred years into an entirely 
Christian country. Spain had the sin- 
cere desire to extend the kingdom of 
God. Her first explorers, soldiers, and 
colonizers were always accompanied 
by the missioners. 

Much has been done again in recent 
years by the Church on behalf of the 
Indians. Given sufficient laborers, the 
now poorly instructed Indian of South 
America will be a credit to the Church. 

The Holy See has given a district of 
Bolivia to the missionary care of Mary- 
knoll. It is difficult to speak of Bolivia 
without taking in Peru. For both these 
countries, with a combined area of a 
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million square miles, formed before 
the Spanish conquest (1525) what was 
the vast empire of the Incas. To this 
day great ruins of that gigantic empire 
cover a vast area now practically a 
desert. Under the blows of Pizzaro, 
with hardly more than 300 soldiers, the 
Inca empire crumbled and was re- 
placed by the Spanish vice-regency of 
Peru, founded, let it be confessed, with 
extreme cruelty. The Church inter- 
posed, as far as she was able, on behalf 
of the Indian victims. She demanded 
that the Spaniards exercise their sov- 
ereignty with moderation, mercy and 
charity. 

More than 100 missioners were to 
pay with their blood for lay Spanish 
cruelties. Franciscans, Dominicans and 
Jesuits were done to death in what was 
then Peru by the Indians who enve- 
loped them in the hatred they bore 
against their conquerors, But there, as 
everywhere else, the blood of martyrs 
became the seed of Christians, And 
within the short period of a century 
the Indians were won. 

Then began an era of religious fer- 
vor. Sanctity, the full flowering of 
Christianity, developed. Names still 
revered among the people are St. Fran- 
cis Solano, apostle of the Indians; St. 
Toribio, Archbishop of Lima; and that 
beautiful flower of the New World, 
St. Rose of Lima of the 3rd Order of 
St. Dominic. Later, with the abandon- 
ment of Christian principles in high 
places, came decadence and ruin. Then 
in 1821, hearkening to the liberator 
Bolivar, all the colonies of Spain in the 
New World revolted and one by one 


proclaimed their independence. ‘Three 
years later Peru and Bolivia separated 
to form two distinct states, Peru to 
the west, Bolivia to the east. 

Peru became the prey of ambitious 
and selfish politicians and the play- 
thing of revolutions. Secret societies 
sprang up, and thither flocked a mot- 
ley crew of political adventurers, fugi- 
tives from their own countries. Poli- 
ticians disputed for power, public man- 
ners became more and more corrupt, 
justice became venal and even the 
clergy pleasure-loving. But the nation, 
shocked, and seeing to what a sorry 
state corruption and revolutions had 
brought it, began to reform, Today 
there is a religious resurgence and 
hopes for the future are bright. 

Bolivia has fared better from a reli- 
gious aspect. Lost among the heights 
of the Andes, the country was much 
poorer than her neighbor. Politicians 
passed her by, seeing no prospects for 
riches at public expense. Most of her 
governments remained Catholic and 
were preservers, not destroyers. At a 
time some 60 years ago when many 
South American governments thought 
it a mark of progress to hamstring the 
Church, a Bolivian president named 
Pacheco, before sending his children to 
be educated in a European school made 
a pilgrimage with them to the famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Copacabana te 
put them under Mary’s protection. 
Later he led a national pilgrimage to 
the same shrine and consecrated the 
whole of Bolivia to the blessed Virgin. 

Want of instruction among the In- 
dians has led to abuses among them, 
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particularly with respect to drinking 
and superstition. Still, an English An- 
glican named Markham, in his book 
entitled Through Peru and India, has 
this to say: “I have lived much among 
the Indians. I had splendid opportuni- 
ties to study their character and was 
most favorably impressed. Serious 
crimes are practically unknown among 
them. Their politeness is remarkable 
and is undoubtedly inspired by a reli- 
gious sentiment. Superficial travelers 
have accused them of ignorance. But 
never was there a greater error. Their 
skill at sculpture, furniture making, 
painting and embroidery, the cloth 
they weave with their wool, the touch- 
ing poetry of their songs all give the 
lie to the calumny. Many have attained 
to high position in the state.” 
Comparing the state of the Indian 
in North America, brought about by 
the Protestant Anglo-Saxons, with his 
status in South America achieved by 
the Cathelicism of Spain, the author 
Pritchard has this to say in his Natural 
History of Man: “These facts, it must 
be acknowledged, do honor to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in com- 
parison cast a dark shadow on the his- 
tory of Protestantism.” Of course, there 
is nothing surprising in the statement 
—only in the acknowledgment of the 
fact. For, only the Catholic Church, 
the mother of peoples redeemed by 
Christ, could perform such a miracle 
of transformation. Bishop James Walsh, 
M.M., Maryknoll’s superior general, 
said on the occasion of the first Mary- 
knoll departure to Bolivia, “We are 
going to South America as missioners. 
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But we are not going as exponents of 
any so-called North American civiliza- 
tion. We will preach the Catholic faith 
in areas where priests are scarce and 
where missioners are needed. As re- 
gards the elements of true civilization, 
we expect to receive as much as we 
have to give. We are going to a conti- 
nent that is largely Catholic. And we 
expect to tell the people that they have 
already received the only key to true 
civilization in the pearl of great price 
that was brought to them by the Span- 
ish missions of the past, namely, the 
Catholic faith. We will tell them that 
they have little to learn from our coun- 
try, as far as we know, except possibly 
to avoid some of its mistakes. Also that 
their own progress depends, not on the 
external artiftcialities of our material 
civilization, but on the inner develop- 
ment and application of the priceless 
faith that is already their own. We go 
to them for the sole purpose of preach- 
ing the Catholic faith. It may be that 
in so doing we will reflect credit on 
our country, for we believe that the 
spreading abroad of the spirit of Christ 
reflects credit on any country. But if 
we are instrumental in bringing the 
two hemispheres together closer, it will 
be by that means and no other. We do 
not doubt, however, that this same 
spirit of Christ makes a good meeting 
ground for the missions. Indeed we 
believe it is the best meeting ground. 
And we are even becoming convinced 
—as we view the sea of trouble that 
engulfs us today—that it is the only 
true and solid meeting ground for the 
divided nations of the world.” 
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The new Bolivian mission field com- 
prises 60,000 square miles of the Pando 
district in northern Bolivia. It is all 
lowland jungle territory inhabitated 
by many aboriginal Indians. 

Pierre de L. Boal, first U. S. ambas- 
sador to Bolivia, knelt reverently on 
rough ground at the Maryknoll mis- 
sioners’ first Mass in Villa Victoria, 
just outside that mountaintop capital. 
Indians, soldiers, and peasants swelled 
the congregation, which had been 
summoned to the scene by nuns ring- 
ing belis in the village streets. Father 
James Flaherty, M.M., in charge of the 
Villa Victoria Mission, was the cele- 
brant. The missioner was informed 
that the parish of Villa Victoria has a 
prospective flock of 17,000 souls. It is 
one of countless well-populated com- 
munities in which the lack of priests 
has prevented the exercise of the Cath- 
olic faith. 

Maryknoll priests in Bolivia are car- 
rying on their work in the tradition of 
the old American pioneers. Father Ger- 
ard Grondin, M.M., of Westbrook, 
Mce., covered the length of the steam- 
ing Acre river visiting his parishioners. 
The journey was accomplished by 
canoe, stops being made at each little 
clearing in the jungle that marked a 
habitation. As Father Grondin paddled 
on, Brazil was on one side of him, 
Bolivia on the other, and at the end of 
his journey, these two countries joined 
Peru. All this vast territory, some of 
it still unexplored, is included in Father 
Grondin’s parish. His flock numbers 
thousands, but no exact figure can be 
reached, The majority of these people, 
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though strong in their faith, had never 
seen a priest before the missioners from 
Maryknoll arrived, Many did not even 
know a war was going on, others were 
unaware of the existence of a place 
called the U.S. Long before Father 
Grondin reached the Peruvian boun- 
dary, his supply of medicines was ex- 
hausted by the people’s needs. 

The wild hinterland of eastern Bo- 
livia is rather generally connected with 
the famous colonies for Indian Chris- 
tians established in the 17th century 
by the Jesuit Fathers in the southern 
section of the district near modern 
Paraguay. Little now remains of the 
civilization once introduced by the 
Jesuits in this area, Conditions are not 
dissimilar in the extreme north of east- 
ern Bolivia, where Spanish Franciscans 
are working. There are only 16 of 
them and they have charge of a vast 
district forming part of the upper 
reaches of the basin. The 
Beni vicariate, which they staff, is so 
named from the river Beni which tra- 
verses the district. Catholics in the vi- 
cariate total about 54,000 and pagan 
Indians slightly over 5,000. 

The work of the mission in the Pil- 
comayo apostolic prefecture of Bolivia, 
entrusted to the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, has been limited to the con- 
version of the primitive Chalupi In- 
dians, some 15,000 in round numbers. 
The low standard of life of these poor 
creatures constitutes a lasting reproach 
to the antipapal statesmen of 18th- 
century Catholic Europe responsible 


Amazon 


for the destruction of the once-flourish- 
ing Jesuit missions in this part of South 
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America. The hands of the clock were 
turned back 100 years or more: the sec- 
tion of the continent where the Jesuits 
were laying the foundation stones of 
Christian civilization relapsed into 
primitive barbarism. It is today famil- 
iarly known as Green Hell. Half no- 
mad, living mainly by hunting and 


fishing, the Chalupi Indians are noted 
for their craftiness, their crass supersti- 
tion and other unedifying character- 
istics, such as a fatal weakness for 
liquor. The harsh treatment they re- 
ceived from the whites explains to 
some extent their suspicious disposi- 
tion. 


Dp 


In the Arms of the Lord 


Jehnny is half-past three, towhead- 
ed, sturdy, alert, a miniature of his 
father in Uncle Sam’s naval air corps. 
As full of questions as all children, his 
mest constant one for weeks was, 
“Where's my daddy?” 

I found it difficult to answer. I didn’t 
know where daddy was, except that he 
was in action and probably in danger. 
Then, one day, in desperation, I said, 
“Daddy is in the arms of the Lord.” 

It was intended as a light answer, 
inspired by one of John’s favorite ex- 
pressions, “The Lord certainly had His 
arms around me this time.” He had 
said it when we first met, and later 
when I told him I would marry him. 
He had said it when Johnny was born. 

Now my answer seemed to satisfy 
Johnny, for he repeated slowly and 
seriously, “Daddy is in the arms of the 
Lord.” In his childish voice, the words 
took en new meaning and they became 
a prayer. 

A hundred times a day Johnny’s 
serious little chant came to me: “My 


daddy is in the arms of the Lord,” as 
he talked to neighborhood children 
whose daddies were at home. The 
words echoed in my heart. 

When the news came that John had 
been wounded in action, it was John- 
ny’s carefree chant that gave me cour- 
age and comfort. John came home to 
finish his convalescence. Johnny and I 
went up the coast to meet him. He was 
bandaged and he was leaning heavily 
on two men, but on his own two feet; 
smiling, he walked towards us. 

For a minute neither John nor I 
could speak. Then our tears turned to 
laughter, for Johnny was asking shril- 
ly, “Are you the arms of the Lord?” 
and he was addressing the two men 
on whom John leaned, 

One laughed, “No, sonny, why?” 

Joyously Johnny went on, “Because 
my daddy is in the arms of the Lord.” 

“Sure he is,” said the other. “That’s 
why he came back to you.” 

He said it lightly. John and I re- 
peated it silently and prayerfully. 


Dee Montgomery in the Woman (June °43). 











The Catholic Mind vs. the World 


Not long ago a friend and I went 
to a concert, one of those rather heavy 
affairs. As we came out under the 
stars, visible these nights because of 
the dim-out, my friend, pursuing a 
train of thought interrupted by the 
music, remarked, “Now we are sur- 
rounded by all that is bad.” The con- 
cert hall was not on Broadway, where 
vice abounds, but uptown; we were 
walking in the shadows of Columbia 
University, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and other seats of learning. My 
companion picked up my unspoken 
thought. “Many Catholics,” he said, 
“always identify evil with the break- 
ing of the 6th commandment; here we 
are in the midst of a more dangerous 
thing, the error of the mind.” 

He was right. Here was the philo- 
sophical center that molded, in large 
part, the mind of contemporary Amer- 
ica and, in the light of the Catholic 
mind, molded it in the wrong matrix. 
We are apt to be a little complacent 
about error if it is merely intellectual; 
yet what harm it has done and is busily 
doing! My companion’s mind was 
more on Columbia University, the 
secular seat, than on Union Theologi- 
cal, its religious backstop. It was not 
on the differences which set the Plym- 
outh brethren apart from their Protes- 
tant fellows or the whole body of 
Protestantism astray from the Catholic 
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Church, but on something deeper, the 
attempted education of man without 
final end. 

Man is a social animal, says secular 
education, and, despite all its erudi- 
tion, goes round in circles. Man is a 
creature of God, says the Catholic 
mind, and strikes to the mark. Protes- 
tantism, by and large, has tried me- 
chanically, but not organically, to com- 
bine both viewpoints and has become 
the tool of paganism. There are count- 
less good Christian men and women 
without Catholic minds but there is no 
sound Christian philosophy without it. 

An end is essential to any beginning. 
If you enter college with an objective 
and work for it you reach that objec- 
tive in the end. If you just enter college 
you either get thrown out or end in 
Macy’s basement. The current world 
is rapidly headed for the basement be- 
cause it had not any end to begin with. 
To eat four square meals a day is not 
an end in itself. Today’s popular cult 
of internationalism is globaloney be- 
cause it is entirely concerned with peo- 
ple who lack final significance; Cath- 
olic universalism, giving meaning to 
man, has a better chance to work. 

The Catholic concept of individual, 
national and international order is not 
discredited by the accusation that be- 
fore the Protestant Revolt, when our 
western world was entirely Catholic, 


*131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. May, 1943. 
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it failed. It fell short in practice and 
Jack of vision, not in principle. Nor is 
it valid to outlaw Catholic solutions 
because countries thoroughly Catholic 
today are “backward” and fall short of 
utopian social orders. The matter of 
“backwardness” is one of values and 
judgments and could, in many cases, 
be termed more correctly a hostile in- 
terpretation of facts by a devil’s advo- 
cate. In any case, the measure of failure 
of any social order, past or present, 
which is truly Catholic, is that of 
original sin and human weakness pres- 
ent in its members. Within the frame- 
work of Catholic philosophy failure is 
always a matter of means, not of ends. 
3ut the failure of the world which re- 
jects this thought is more radical for 
the lack of ends. The former, at least 
theoretically, can be put right; the lat- 
ter never can be rectified until ends 
are found. 

Never is a forbidding word and 
should be used with caution. However 
much we distrust a world guided by 
heretical lack of principle (and we 
have every right in reason and faith 
to distrust it) we cannot maintain that 
for the last 400 years our civilization 
has developed contrary to God’s will. 
Water does not run up hill. And it is 
clear that a number of values, essential 
to the “good life” of humanity and 
now firmly established in the minds 
of men, are results, direct and indirect, 
of Protestant mentality. It is true to 
state, for that 
values are inherent in Catholic teach- 
ing, but it is necessary to recognize that 


instance, democratic 


they were implemented and given ex- 
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pression during years subsequent to, 
and largely as the result of, the Protes- 
tant Revolt. Those aspects of modern 
life which maintain freedom of con- 
science and the press and assure the 
initiative of the individual and tolera- 
tion of differences are mainly fruits of 
heretical action. It may weli be that 
Protestant heresy was the hair shirt 
that Catholic truth needed. 

These things, although classed in the 
strict hierarchy of ends as secondary, 
are important. Perhaps that qualifica- 
tion “secondary” is the key to the enig- 
ma. In matters of primary principle 
the Catholic mind is always sound but 
as to secondary goods—of vital im- 
portance to life in the world—it has 
often been laggard. The needed spur 
has been with us in the form of the 
heresy in the Christian world. That 
may have been the real mission of 
Protestantism under the divine plan. 

Revolution is commonly thought of 
in terms of blood and riot. More accu- 
rately, revolution is a movement, sel- 
dom abrupt, which completely changes 
the lives of peoples and gives a new 
trend to history, Such was the Protes- 
tant Revolt and such is the current 
global war. And there is usually a 
period of overlapping, when the old 
tide is on the ebb and the new is in 
the making, slack but turbulent water. 
At such times the thought of even the 
clearest heads is apt to be muddied, 
mixed and tentative, for all moorings 
are insecure. 

3efore Christendom shattered with 
the coming of Luther, principle was 
paramount; progress, if not frozen, 
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was tortuous and hesitant. Since then 
progress on many levels has been rapid 
but principle has fallen into disrepute. 
(I am speaking not of individuals but 
of society as a whole.) It is difficult to 
point to any exact moment in history 
when the one went into an eclipse and 
the other to the ascendant (great fig- 
ures on both sides ran counter to 
trends), but that was the direction of 
things. 

Today the movement is reversed, or 
at least it must be reversed if we are 
not to fall into the pit of despair 
which all men, even the most heedless, 
see at our feet. Material and therefore 
secondary things must take second 
place again, and principle, which is 
primary, occupy the spotlight. This, 
actually, is why men worry and fret 
about losing the peace. Well and with 
reason may they fret. And the answer 
is not an electric icebox in every 
kitchen and a helicopter in every back 
yard, The answer is a return to princi- 
ples in public life,a rediscovery of ends. 
We can no longer have patience, intel- 
lectually, with a philosophically and 
theologically bankrupt form of Chris- 
tianity acting as a 5th column for the 
collectivism. 


1 


without: 
Lack of patience with feeble ideas 


enemy pagan 
which lack both backbone and ends 
must not under any circumstances be 
extended to the persons who hold and 
express them in good faith. 

It must be borne in mind always 
that we are part of a pluralist society; 
that we have done much to obscure 
true principle by our actions; that we 
have much to learn from others; and 
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that ours may not be the sole contribu- 
tion to a “good society.” Charity and 
a willingness to share must be our 
mark in secular things; we war only 
with false concepts. And there is a 
corollary; we must vigorously polish 
the knocker on our own front door. A 
worse and much less excusable 5th 
column than the philosophically pale 
Christianity of others is our own ig- 
norance of the robust Christianity we 
profess. As long as scarcely 10% of 
Catholics have thoroughly informed 
Catholic minds we have not even com- 
menced basic training for our task. 

One may well wonder, at this point, 
what he can do about it. There is one 
useful thing to do and that is to de- 
velop in yourself and in those whom 
you meet an organically sound Cath- 
olic outlook, All too many Catholics 
listening to non-Catholic statesmen 
and absorbing the opinions of secular 
experts are beguiled into outlooks and 
attitudes which make monkey talk out 
of what is supposed to be their basic 
philosophy. 

I know a very distinguished scholar 
who gets visible goose pimples in the 
presence of heretics. This is carrying 
things a little far and is not recom- 
mended, for we must remember that 
we share our society with all descrip- 
tion of people; but intellectual goose 
pimples in the presence of theories 
which are supposed to be Gospel but 
actually are shoddy nonsense are dis- 
tinctly in order. 

The next time some Babbitt, private 
or public, strings together shaky plati- 
tudes which he justifies by tacking on 
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the labels “American” and “demo- 
cratic,” analyze them instead of giving 
them thoughtless assent. Pull them 
apart, stack them up against Catholic 
thought. You are apt to discover one 
of two thiags; they collapse like a bub- 
ble under the rigorous test or turn out 
to be contrary to principle. This will 
not always be so, but it will be so often 
enough to engender a healthy skepti- 
cism. Apply canons of judgment which 
a Catholic mind gives you; that mind 
was not given only for the confessional. 
For example: the majority of schemes 
abroad today for reformation of our 
world society are based inherently up- 
on assumption of the ultimate perfecta- 
bility of humankind; yet you know 
that original sin—call it human per- 
versity if you wish—makes man im- 
perfect by nature this side of the grave. 
Get up and say so. And say that any 
plan which does not allow for this im- 
perfection is rubbish. 

Keep after ends. They are essential 
to survival and are largely absent from 
today’s thought. 

Are we to fight for world-wide ex- 
tension of democracy? Why? That all 
may have more food to eat, or more 
opportunity, or the right to pass laws 
and live their lives in peace? Why? If 
the answer is simply, “Because it is 
comfortable to have a full stomach and 
pleasant to be one’s own master,” that 
is inadequate. No one is completely his 
own master; and there are other ways 
of obtaining a full stomach, or land, 


or employment, or security. 
And if the answer is on a higher 
level, such as the spiritual welfare of 
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man, freedom of conscience, and de- 
velopment of personality, we still ask, 
“Why?” The good of society as a 
whole, collective advancement of the 
race, which is about as far as men who 
lack Catholic minds will go, is still 
an unsatisfactory answer; there is no 
end. Why must man, whether under 
a democracy or other form of govern- 
ment, have these things? Why are they 
necessary? Our answer is, “Because 
man is something more than a gregari- 
ous social animal with intelligence; he 
has a soul, or spirit, which makes him 
the image of his Creator; he needs all 
these things to complete his destiny, 
returning to God who gave him life.” 

But when you get this far you have 
left the mass of opinion behind, and 
come to grips with the error of the 
mind with which we are concerned. 
It has been the jibe of non-Catholics 
that Catholic philosophy teaches “the 
end justifies the means.” In sober fact, 
particularly in affairs of state and pub- 
lic policy, the boot is on the other foot. 
Wherever heretical minds are in con- 
trol expediency is the ruling passion 
and any means is used to forward, not 
ends, but particular objectives based 
upon self-interests, 

What I say is: develop your Catholic 
mind within and without, become 
critical, vocal, carry on. Do not become 
discouraged because heresy and expe- 
diency and indifferentism are in the 
saddle now and yours is a lonely voice. 
Yours is the voice of the future. Your 
brothers and boy friends are finding 
out, in the face of death at far ends 
of the earth, that the values taught at 
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Columbia in the name of secular edu- 
cation are not sufficient. They will 
come home, those who do, seeking; in 
most cases they will not quite know 
what. Final meanings are illusive 
things without faith; but their minds 
will be swept clean of the error of so- 
ciety as an end in itself, cleansed by 
ordeal of fire. Then your voice will be 
heard; not by your professors who 
now rule events, but by your own gen- 
eration. 

Meanwhile be assured that I offer 
you neither a counsel of perfection nor 
a utopian dream, but reality, tested and 
proved by history. Nor need you be 
at all alarmed by specialists who look 
askance at your “religiosity” and bid 
you keepyour place while they continue 
their studies in the real sciences, eco- 
nomics, political economy, social sci- 
ence, physics, chemistry and whatnot; 
the Catholic mind enters all those fields 
unhampered, and enriches them with 
meaning and purpose that they lack 
by themselves. The Catholic philoso- 
phy of life is not for the closet but for 
the world; it is not visionary although 
it does see a vision; it is not unwork- 
able although it never has been tried 
in completeness; it does not even re- 
quire heroic sanctity although heroic 
sanctity is its crown; it has workaday 
levels. It can be lived on various planes; 
our task is to see that it is lived by as 
many as possible. 

The patron saint of Ireland sum- 
marized hundreds of years ago all that 
I have been trying to give, the creed 
of Christian man in a Christian world, 


The Breastplate of St. Patrick: 
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I arise today: 
Vast in might, tnvocation of the 
Trinity; 
belief in a Threeness, 
confession of oneness, 
meeting in the Creator. 

I arise today: 
in the might of Christ's birth and 
His baptism; 
in the might of His crucifixion and 
burial; 
in the might of His resurrection and 
ascension; 
in the might of His descent to the 
judgment of doom. 


I arise today: 
in the might of the cherubim; 
in the obedience of angels; 
in ministration of archangels; 
in hope of resurrection through 
merit; 
in prayers of patriarchs; 
in predictions of prophets; 
in preachings of apostles; 
in faiths of confessors; 
in innocence of holy virgins; 
in deeds of good men. 

I arise today: 
in the might of heaven; 
Splendor of the sun; 
Whiteness of snow; 
irresistibleness of fire; 
the swiftness of lightning; 
the speed of the wind; 
absoluteness of the deep; 
earth’s stability; 
rock’s durability. 

I arise today: 
In the might of God—for my pilot- 
ing; 
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power of God—for my stability; not be known. 
wisdom of God—for my guidance; Christ for my guard today: 
eye of God—for my foresight; against poison, against burning; 
ear of God—for my hearing; against drowning, against wound- 
word of God—for my word; ing; 
hand of God—for my guard; that there may come to me merit. 
path of God—for my prevention; Christ with me, Christ before me, 
host of God—for my salvation; Christ behind me, Christ in me, 
against every demon'’s snare, Christ under me, Christ over me, 
against all vice's lure, Christ to right of me, Christ to left of 
against ill-wishers far and near. me, 

I invoke all these forces: Christ in lying down, Christ in sitting, 


between me and every savage force Christ in rising up, 
that may come upon me, body and Christ in all who may think of me, 


soul; Christ in the mouth of all who may 
against incantations of false proph- speak of me, 

ets; Christ in the ear that may hear me. 
against black laws of paganism; I arise today: 

against false laws of heresy; in the vast might of the Trinity 
against idolatry; prayed to: 

against spells of women and smiths believing in a Threeness; 

and druids; confessing @ oneness; 

against all knowledge that should Meeting in the Creator. 


ity 


Asker Asked 


While I was preparing for Mass on this South Sea island one morning, a 
native approached and said that he wanted to go to confession. Having heard 
that some of the natives made false claims of Catholicity, I determined not to 
help the penitent with his confession, but to let his manner of confessing be 
the test of his sincerity in professing the faith. 

To my amazement and confusion, I found that I was the one being cate- 
chized. Was I a Catholic priest? Yes. Did I say Mass in Latin? Yes. Did I believe 
in the infallibility of the Pope? Yes. All right, he would go to confession to me. 

He made a confession as complete and correct as any theologian could 


have made. Arthur J. Denelfo in an N.C.W.C. report (17 May ’43). 
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Collective individualist 


In the lives of many boys there is 
a stage which one might call the mu- 
seum period. If the interest in collect- 
ing is sincere, a boy’s museum lasts 
several years; then it sloughs its skin, 
as it were, and emerges as a branch of 
the previous all-inclusive museum: a 
specialized collection, such as coins, 
stamps, Roman pottery, birds’ eggs or 
ancient weapons. The rest of the knick- 
knacks in the original museum are dis- 
tributed to others, lost, or broken as 
time goes on. 

I have seen this happen many times; 
I can foresee it happening to the mu- 
seum of my 13-year-old friend, John 
Page, and I can speak with some au- 
thority on the subject, because it all 
once happened to me. I began with the 
usual anything-welcome type of mu- 
seum, This must have been about 1921, 
when I also developed a sideline in 
cigarette cards and stamps. Our family 
lived in Worthing then and I think I 
began collecting because of the excel- 
lent local museum. 

Worthing’s museum was, and still 
is, the best museum on the south coast 
of England, noted for its stuffed birds 
in all stages of petrified gaiety, and for 
its fine array of archaeological treasure 
recovered from the surrounding Sussex 
countryside. Its Roman and Saxon 
hoards used to lure me into the silent 
recesses of the museum. I would walk 
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up from the sea front, in through the 
museum gates, and past the doors 
where the attendant stood. An almost 
invisible twitch would cross his face as 
an indication that he recognized me. 
Then I would turn right, streak direct- 
ly to my favorite glass case, and lean 
carefully on the wooden frame. 

In that case were handles of Roman 
urns, decorated pots, glazed culinary 
and ornamental ware, and endless Ro- 
mano-British trifles such as combs, 
beads, and pins. I liked to look at them 
because they had been dug up from 
valleys and hilltops I knew personally, 
that I walked over on Sunday family 
picnics. This was living history to me 
and I learned a lot from my visits. 

The origin of my own museum must 
have been inspired by certain lordly 
printed cards in those municipal cases. 
To some fragment of Saxon glass or 
a few cubes of Roman tesserae would 
be attached a card announcing that 
these relics were On Loan From The 
So-and-So Collection. I suppose one 
morning I must have had a whim that 
Worthing Museum might some day 
be grateful for a priceless piece On 
Loan From The Gerard Young Collec- 
tion. I started my museum and one of 
the first things in it was a red washer 
which fell off the local fire engine 
when it collided with a taxi on the 
way to a fire. 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, England. April 30, 1943. 
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I can say with some pride that my 
museum was systematic— not like 
John’s, which sprawls over his bed- 
room and is ravaged by the household 
dusters and brooms. A friend, who had 
a passion for carpentry and was mak- 
ing a canoe at that time, diverted his 
talents and made me a cabinet. It had 
several drawers and trays. I took this 
home and began the museum in earn- 
est. Word sped through the wide circle 
of my relatives that I was “collecting” 
and as a result I became the recipient 
of extraordinary gifts. 

A shark’s tooth and a lion’s claw 
were early arrivals. A load of mineral 
specimens, in which was a piece of 
Indian quartz with a vein of gold, was 
one of the most prized acquisitions. An 
uncle gave me some strong-smelling 
specimens of raw rubber; my grand- 
mother produced a snake’s skin and 
some baby tortoise shells; and an aunt 
threw in an African cow horn that had 
been steamed and bent, so that it stood 
up on end and looked like a poised 
bird. The museum overflowed, and I 
had to start an annex in a cupboard. 

I had a beautiful pair of Chinese lac- 
quered chopsticks, masses of curious 
Pacific shells, hundreds of coins, a 
piece of jade, an opal, a Roman lamp 
from Cyprus, bears’ teeth, a rhinoceros’ 
horn, a sea horse, delicate varieties of 
coral, a stone bird’s nest from a famous 
well in Yorkshire, and weirdly marked 
meteorite fragments. 

I compiled a catalogue, which did 
not aspire beyond such bald entries as 
“Snake skin, presented by Grandma,” 
but, at any rate, everything was classi- 
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fied. Occasionally a touch of culture 
was noticeable in the catalogue, when 
I actually found the proper name for 
an exhibit. I went to great trouble to 
find the right names for the sea shells 
I had gathered; and I spent many 
hours cleaning old coins, to decipher 
their origin. [ had one superb bronze 
Roman coin with the face of the Em- 
peror Hadrian on it, and a smaller one 
with Nero’s profile. There were also 
silver coins, including a Victorian five- 
shilling piece and a wafer-thin richly 
decorated coin of Edward the Confes- 
sor’s time. 

Paper money also was represented, 
the main item being a wad of German 
notes, bearing astronomical figures like 
3,000,000 Marks, the result of the in- 
flation after the last war. I had a mi- 
nute pink-and-blue one-franc French 
note; I was told it was rather rare. 

My larger exhibits were housed in 
the cupboard annex. Here | put a Zulu 
knobkerrie and an Irish shillelagh, a 
glass case of hideous-looking South 
American flying beetles, some Japanese 
wooden shoes, an [ndian shield, and 
one of those 18th-century tin plaques 
formerly fixed on houses that had been 
insured, 

On these lines my museum existed 
a longtime. I added to it by buying 
curios and by stocking it with discov- 
eries from the countryside, such as 
fossils picked up on the Downs, or 
Roman pottery fragments unearthed 
at some excavation with which I was 
assisting. Then (but I don’t really 
know when) I passed from the mu- 
seum period into the collector period. 
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My museum still existed, not forgotten 
exactly, but with a lesser appeal than 
my new interest in specialization. 

So today, as I watch John busily 
forming his museum, I wonder how 
long he will keep it up, and what, at 
the end of his museum period, he will 
finally select to specialize in. His main 
object at the moment is to seize any- 
thing, prop it up and put a label on it. 
He likes only the appearance of a mu- 
seum and has not yet realized the use 
of one. I gave him one of my old Ger- 
man notes and he just put it among 
his exhibits and gave it a label: “Bank- 
note.” 

In a year from now, perhaps, he may 
appreciate his museum in a different 
way. He won’t clutter it up with things 
like his bedraggled piece of white 
heather and his oyster shell, on show 
merely because I happened to say that 
a museum usually contains things one 
does not see every day. But he is proud 
of his collection, and though his broth- 
er Christopher favors stamps, John 
spends his time fussing with crepe pa- 
per, lining cardboard boxes in which 
to store the things I give him. For now 
I have said good-by to little oddments 
I have had for 20 years. John has many 
of my shells and my coins, my piece 
of edelweiss, my clay figure from an 
Egyptian tomb and my brooch carved 
from the lava of Vesuvius. But, lest you 
think I am unsentimental, I hasten to 
add that I still cling to my chopsticks 
and Roman lamp, my shillelagh and 
my rhino’s horn and many other favor- 
ites from that museum of years ago, 

When I reached the collector period, 


stamps, cigarette cards, coins, the mu- 
seum as such dropped away and I 
found myself swinging towards—well, 
of all things, pottery mugs! Pottery I 
had always liked, an interest kindled 
by the Roman relics, and pottery mugs 
with old 19th and 18th-century scenes 
on them, stabilized that interest. I have 
quite a collection now, all hanging 
from hooks on a shelf. 

I like glass bottles, too, also odd- 
shaped jugs and gaily patterned plates, 
roughly made and hand painted. I 
found my perfect plate at a market 
stall in a village south of Budapest. It 
is patterned in cornflower blue, thick 
and homely; it cost me 20c and so far 
I have never found its equal. 

Those of you who have read Chron- 
icle of a Country Cottage or Come In- 
to the Country will already know I 
like copper and brass bits. This is an- 
other branch of my present collector 
period and there is an even stranger 
branch which thrives all by itself and 
which puzzles people considerably. I 
collect matchbox covers. I have over 
700 of them, classified into countries 
and mounted in an album. 

Though possibly some of you are 
now saying, “Good grief, the man’s 
mad!” | can assure you that | like my 
matchbox tops and pore over them 
quite often. I like the wonderful de- 
signs, the variety of colorings, the dif- 
ference in the national styles, the 
compactness of the designs, and the 
methods of printing. I have collected 
the covers from all over Europe; I have 
just received two lovely specimens 
from Tunisia. One of my desires is to 
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meet the man who claims to have col- 
lected 8,000 covers. 

My dear old museum is not entirely 
forgotten. It still receives contribu- 
tions, One day last year two charming 
elderly ladies paid me a visit at the 
cottage. They had made a pilgrimage 
from Bognor to see the garden, and as 
I showed them round I noticed that 
one lady had a brown paper bag tight- 
ly clutched in her hand. Every now 
and then she made as if to give it to 
me and I thought that perhaps it was 
a bun for my tea. When she did give 
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me the bag I almost dropped it because 
of its weight. Inside was a large fos- 
silized sea urchin, popularly known 
as a shepherd’s crown. I think they 
said it had been in their greenhouse 
for 66 years and had been found on 
the hills by their uncle. They felt I 
might be interested. 

I was. I keep it on my table, and 
use it as a paperweight when I am 
drawing, and Alan Adames, who has 
picked up many of these fossils when 
ploughing, thinks mine is the cham- 
pion of them all, 


ity 


No.1 Chinese 


Charles Meeus, son of Belgium’s wealthiest steel magnate, while a student 
at Louvain met a Chinese on the train and proceeded to try to convert his com- 


panion to the Catholic faith. 


Just before the train pulled into town, the Chinese revealed himself as a 
native bishop, and told the surprised young man, “I want you in China.” 


So Charlie Meeus became the first white man to be ordained a priest by 
a Chinese bishop. Disowned by his father, the young priest renounced his 
Belgian allegiance and became a Chinese citizen. 


oO 
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It was he who told his young Chinese friends how in his early schooldays 





the boys would get even with an annoying teacher by dropping sugar in the 
gasoline tank of his car, Eager learners, the Chinese patriots applied their 
extracurricular lesson to good advantage. Father Meeus was not surprised to 
learn how a convoy of Japanese trucks bogged down one night miles outside 
of Hong Kong. 

Naturally, things got pretty hot for Father Meeus after that, and the bishop 
had to send him out just a week before Hong Kong was taken. 


Edward A, Freking in the Catholic Herald Citizen (20 Feb. ’43). 











An Odyssey in chant 


No happier group could be imag- 
ined than the Trapp family which led 
a charmed and carefree life in the Aus- 
trian mountain Schloss a scant five 
years ago. From the castle’s turret 
hung the proud but tattered imperial 
banner that had flown from Baron 
Georg von Trapp’s flagship when he 
commanded his country’s Mediterra- 
nean submarine fleet during the first 
World War. The heart of the place 
was the beautiful old chapel, adorned 
with devotional gifts from many gen- 
erations of noble Trapps to their Lord 
and His blessed Mother. 

To celebrate Mass in this chapel one 
day, a young priest came from the 
Salzburg Seminary, where he taught 
Gregorian chant. A spiritual fellow- 
ship sprang up at once between him 
and the family, and soon he lived at 
the castle and ministered to the spir- 
itual welfare of the nine growing chil- 
dren and their parents. The Trapp 
family began singing together, under 
Father Franz Wasner’s direction. They 
wanted the services in their little chap- 
el to be as beautiful as possible, and 
so they wished to learn more and more 
about liturgical music. 

One day the famous singer, Mme. 
Lotte Lehmann, happened to hear the 
Trapps singing at home, and was 
astonished at the perfection of their 
blended voices. “Why,” she said, “you 


A Singing Family 


By ALIX B. WILLIAMSON 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


have gold in your throats! You must 
sing your songs to the world.” 

The Trapps were surprised and 
pleased that such a fine artist should 
have so high an opinion, but they re- 
jected the idea of profiting from talents 
which they wished to use only in God’s 
praise. They did, however, enter a folk- 
singing contest at the Salzburg Festi- 
val (“just for fun,” the baroness says) 
and won first prize over 40 other chor- 
uses. Later on, the chancellor invited 
them to sing at the Belvedere palace 
in Vienna, and requests for concerts 
came from all sides. Suddenly it be- 
came clear that it was selfish to keep 
for their own worship the gifts that, 
shared with others, might open to 
them, too, new vistas of God’s majesty. 
So, to Scandinavian countries and 
England and France they went with a 
repertoire of old church masterpieces 
—Masses and motets by such preclassi- 
cal composers as Palestrina, Orlando di 
Lasso, and Josquin de Pres, With them 
they brought, too, the delightful folk 
songs of the Tirol which had never be- 
fore been written down—simple ex- 
pressions of simple people. There were 
the traditional calls of the Alpine shep- 
herd and quaint authentic yodels. 

But while the baroness and her two 
sons and seven daughters were singing 
and playing their way across distant 
lands, an evil shadow had fallen over 


*Huntingion, Ind. May 2, 1943. 
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Austria. A free people struggled in 
vain against nazi tyranny and the 
swastika replaced the cross. 

Returning to their castle at the end 
of a concert season, the Trapps thought 
it would be easy to ignore the agents 
of nazi occupation. They were to find, 
however, that nazis could not be ig- 
nored, No one told them they could not 
go to the little village church where 
folk from all over the Salzkammergut 
had flocked for generations to worship 
at the shrine of Mary With the Bowed 
Head, who watches over all good Aus- 
trians. But it was strange to see how 
those who faithfully attended Mass 
suddenly began to lose their jobs, re- 
turned to find their homes ransacked, 
or were hailed before the Gestapo on 
false criminal charges. 

One day a pompous Gestapo agent 
called on Baron von Trapp. “From 
now on, you must fly the swastika flag 
over the door of your house,” he com- 
manded. The baron paid no attention, 
and when a few days had passed, an- 
other nazi officer called. “Why have 
you not put out the nazi flag?” he 
asked. “Oh,” pleaded the baron, with 
a perfectly straight face, “We do not 
have the money to buy a new flag, It 
would be very expensive.” 

The next day a box arrived. In it, 
with a card bearing the compliments 
of the Gestapo, was a great red-and- 
white silk flag with the black twisted 
cross. That night before vespers, Hit- 
ler’s haughty banner was ceremonious- 
ly burned to ashes by the Trapps, and 
the barren mast above the door con- 


tinued to proclaim defiance. 
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Another Gestapo visitor arrived 
shortly afterwards. “Why did you not 
put up the flag we sent you?” he de- 
manded angrily. “Well, you see, it was 
this way,” the baron explained in a 
soft voice. “The color scheme didn’t go 
at all well with that of our house; it 
would not have looked well.” 

Such impertinence was a new thing 
to the German, and he hardly knew 
how to deal with it. 

“But you are wrong, Herr Baron,” 
he countered in his opponent’s own 
terms. “The nazi flag is very beautiful. 
We want you to display it from your 
house so that your house will look as 
festive and beautiful as all the others 
in Salzburg.” 

“Oh,” said the baron, with a mock 
show of cooperation, “If it is just beau- 
ty you want, I wish you had told me 
sooner. Certainly we wish our house 
to look beautiful, and do you know 
what I am going to do? Tomorrow 
morning I am going to hang one of 
our loveliest oriental rugs from the 
flagstaff!” 

After that the Trapps made speedy 
preparations for the departure they 
knew was inevitable, But the nazis 
were not so stupid as to want to 
drive them from Salzburg. Their un- 
wonted patience in the flag episode 
was part of a plan to win them over. 
The baron’s experience with the im- 
perial Navy, for example, would have 
been valuable. Intimate knowledge of 
the ins and outs of the Gibraltar Straits 
would have helped Hitler in his fight 
against the United Nations. So the 
baron was offered a high command in 
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the new Austrian Navy, a position 
which might have seemed the crown- 
ing glory of his career. 

To thé eldest Trapp son, handsome, 
blond Rupert, a recent graduate in 
medicine from the University at Inns- 
bruck, they offered directorship of a 
leading Vienna hospital—a job for 
which he would otherwise have had 
to struggle a lifetime. Rupert’s engage- 
ment to a childhood sweetheart had 
just been announced, and the salary 
attached to the proffered directorship 
would have insured financial security 
for them. 

But father and son were resolute, 
and preferred exile and loss of their 
fortune to a compromise of ideals with 
those of the heathen tempters. Father 
Wasner, too, was an outspoken oppo- 
nent of the new regime of hatred, and 
while continuing to preach the Gospel 
of good in the castle chapel, he fever- 
ishly labored, in his writings for the 
leading Catholic journal, to warn his 
countrymen of the menace to their 
faith which was swooping down on 
them from the North. Thus, when the 
time came to leave on their next tour, 
they said not “Auf Wiedersehen” but 
“Leb’ wohl.” 

The Trapps are grateful to Hitler 
for one thing. “Because of him,” says 
the baroness, “we have learned to 
make the most of our gifts. Once, 
when we were told there was ‘gold in 
our throats,’ we paid no attention, be- 
cause there was gold in our pockets 
besides. Now in our American home, 
the necessity for earning a living has 
made us work even harder to develop 


our natural talents. We have learned 
to use our hands, too, and experienced 
a great and unforgettable thrill as the 
work of these hands has come to serve 
a real purpose, Our daughter Johanna, 
for example, learned cooking as a part 
of the education for all European la- 
dies. Now she puts that training to 
practical use, cooking our three meals 
a day. 

“Martina waits on table. Hedwig 
does the laundry. Agatha mends our 
stockings (a pretty big job when you 
consider that there are 50 or 60 pairs 
a week), and so on down the line. We 
make our own dresses and suits, and 
Hedwig has even learned to make 
shoes. 

“My husband has learned carpentry 
and builds all of our furniture. There 
is nothing in the house that he cannot 
fix himself.” Recently the Trapps pur- 
chased a sprawling, 600-acre Vermont 
farm. “And do you know,” says the 
baroness, “We're going to build our 
own farmhouse ourselves, putting it 
together with our own hands, stone by 
stone!” 

The Trapps’ home in Merion, Pa., 
is literally a corner of old Salzburg set 
down by the peaceful waters of the 
Schuylkill river. 

Everywhere about the house and 
grounds in Merion are reminders of 
the Trapp family’s zealously continued 
piety. There are many shrines modeled 
by pert young Johanna, with here and 
there sprays of palms reverently pre- 
served from the preceding Palm Sun- 
day. Each morning Father Wasner 
says Mass with the sons of the house 
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serving and the entire family reading 
responses. Altar cloths and holy vessels 
are handiwork of the Trapp sisters and 
brothers, exquisite embroideries and 
delicately-wrought metals concretely 
expressing their devotion. 
Throughout the house oil paintings 
on sacred themes reveal the talents 
of young Martina von Trapp while in 
one room an honored place is reserved 
for the figure of the miraculous Infant 
of Prague, dressed in silken garments 


A vigil light burns continuously be- 
fore the painting of Mary With the 
Bowed Head on the mantle. Here, too, 
is a precious reliquary carved by Aga- 
tha and containing relics of St. Leopold 
of Austria and Sts. Rupert and Virgil. 
Above these, emblems of the Trapp 
family’s two greatest loves after their 
faith, are dramatically hung: the im- 
perial flag from the baron’s submarine 
and the bright Stars and Stripes, the 
flag of little Johannes, who was born 


sewn by Hedwig. here. 


by 


Retort, I 


It was not often that Cardinal Farley had as rude a handling as once 
occurred on a boat crossing the English channel. Aboard was a young French- 
man, a violent anticlerical, who was ready to go to any extreme to put the 
black-robed cleric out of countenance. Finally, when his noisy scoffing at religion 
brought no notice, he resorted to open ridicule. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared, so all the passengers in the men’s cabin could hear 
him while he looked directly at the American priest, “I have been told that, in 
Madagascar, whenever they hang a priest, they hang a donkey along with him.” 

Regarding the young man with a mild smile, Monsignor Farley broke in, 
“Well, my young friend, let us both be thankful that we are not in Madagascar.” 

Vincent Edwards, 


II 


At the beginning of October, 1939, the chief of the Gestapo, Meisinger, 
called on Archbishop Gall. He strode into his study with a cigar in his mouth 
and his cap on his head. Turning to the Archbishop, he asked loudly: “Are you 
(dist du) the commander of the clergy?” 

The Archbishop rang the bell and ordered his butler to bring his own hat; 
he put it on his head and, still sitting, replied quietly, “Yes, I am the shepherd 
of the archbishopric of Warsaw.” 

The German was surprised, and after a while he took off his cap. Then 
the Archbishop removed his own hat, adding, “I am sorry. I thought that it is 
a custom of your nation to talk with the head covered.” 

Zygmunt Kaczynski in the Polish Review (5 April °43). 
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In a city now half rubble, not far 
from the wrecked American Embassy 
and within a block of the gates of the 
University of Warsaw where German 






guards are posted, is a monument of 
Nicolaus Copernicus. It is one of very 
few monuments in Poland, perhaps 
the only one, that German wrath has 
spared. The statue of Christ the King 
in Poznan was pulled from its pedestal 
and demolished. The monument of 
Kosciuszko, who dedicated his life to 
the independence of the U.S. and of 
his own land, was dynamited in Kra- 
kow. The monument of Kilinski, the 
cobbler-leader of a Polish insurrection, 
was destroyed in Warsaw. 

This solitary monument of Coper- 
nicus, at whose bidding “the sun stop- 
ped and the earth began to spin,” 
stands alone in the midst of the most 
demolished street of Warsaw, prophet- 
ically named Nowy Swiat, the New 
World. Recent news from Poland tells 
how the monument was spared by the 
Germans: they made him a Volks- 
deutsche, a “fellow countryman.” On 
the monument, erected by popular sub- 
scription on the eve of the Insurrection 
of 1831, they blotted out the words: 
“Nicolai Copernico, Grata Patria,” and 
the Polish inscription: “To Mikolaj 
Kopernik from His Compatriots,” and 
substituted an inscription of their own: 
“To Nicolaus Copernicus, from the 













Nicolaus Copernicus 


By MARTA WANKOWICZ 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Thus Copernicus 
survives in a city condemned by the 
Germans, in a country where his own 
alma mater, the University of Krakow, 
has been closed for the first time in 
575 years. 

in the mid-14th century a branch of 
the old Silesian family of Koperniks 
moved to Krakow, Poland’s ancient 
capital, In 1396 they were granted citi- 
zenship and in time became wealthy 
merchants. They lived there in 1454 
when the Union of Pomeranian Terri- 
tories, including the cities of Torun 
and Danzig, revolted against the Teu- 
tonic Order and sought protection 
from powerful and tolerant Jagello- 
nian Poland against the knights’ harsh 
rule. A few years later, about 1458, 
Copernicus the elder moved from Kra- 
kow to Torun, and in this city in 1473 
Nicolaus Copernicus was born, un- 
aware of how much bitter controversy 
would have been avoided had he been 
born in Krakow, for had he been born 
in Krakow, his monument in Warsaw 
also would have been destroyed by 
Germans 500 years later. 

In the same year in which the Santa 
Maria, Pinta and Nifia approached the 
American shores, Nicolaus Copernicus 
entered the University of Krakow, the 
oldest Polish university, endowed with 
the jewels of the beloved and saintly 
Queen Jadwiga of Poland. In the 


German Nation.” 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. May 14, 1943. 
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1490’s the university boasted the re- 
nowned mathematician and astrono- 
mer, Albert Brudzewski, a humanist. 
Brudzewski had a strange and fasci- 
nating power over his students. His 
brilliant intellect so captivated their 
minds that after many a lecture fights 
broke out in the streets of Krakow, 
the students settling on a down-to- 
earth level arguments started in Brud- 
zewski’s class. 

In 1495 Brudzewski left the univer- 
sity, where “scholastics” had tempo- 
rarily won the battle against “human- 
ists.” Copernicus left Krakow shortly 
after his great teacher, to pursue his 
studies at the University of Bologna. 
He enrolled then as a student of canon 
law, following the wish of his uncle, 
Bishop Lucas Wasselrode. He con- 
tinued his studies at Rome, Padua, and 
Ferrara, and on his return to Poland 
as a canon of the duchy-bishopric of 
Varmia, he was equipped with fruits 
of extensive study in theology, philoso- 
phy, logic, medicine, mathematics and 
astronomy. 

In Bologna, Copernicus met Dome- 
nico Maria Novara, an unorthodox 
astronomer who had doubts as to the 
Ptolemaic geocentric-motion theory 
which had ruled most learned minds 
for 14 centuries. Novara encouraged 
Copernicus in his studies of the Pyth- 
agorean theory regarding motion of 
the earth. It was annoying, the two 
astronomers agreed, that the great 
mechanism of the world had not been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The problem troubled Copernicus 
when he returned to Varmia. For the 





rest of his life he collected observations 
and data which, after nearly 40 years 
of labor, resulted in De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium (Concerning the 
Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies). 

These were not years of peaceful 
work and scientific concentration. Co- 
pernicus took an active part in the life 
of his country. As physician and secre- 
tary to his uncle, Bishop Wasselrode, 
he administered the church property 
of the bishopric of Varmia and was 
active in the currency reform of the 
province, laying down his economic 
principles in De Monetae Cudendae 
Ratio (Concerning the Principle of 
Coining Money). He was also active 
in political events of the time and par- 
ticipated in armed conflicts against the 
Teutonic Knights, then led by Albert 
von Hohenzollern. These Teutonic 
Knights did their best to foment dis- 
orders in the Polish provinces, and on 
July 22, 1516, Copernicus petitioned 
Sigismund I, king of Poland, for help 
in behalf of the bishopric of Varmia. 
He ended his complaint against the 
Teutonic latrones (robbers), by offer- 
ing “our loyal services and even our 
very lives to your Majesty, whom we 
regard as our most gracious Lord.” 
The churchmen of that time had to be 
remarkably versatile: when the war 
with the Teutonic Knights broke out 
four years later, Copernicus became 
commander-in-chief of the city of Olsz- 
tyn (Allenstein). 

Not only his country was attacked 
and molested by the Teutonic neigh- 
bors: his theory was not spared either. 
The great minds of the Reformation— 
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and, indeed, for 100 years the schools 
of Rome itself—aligned to bring Co- 
pernicus into contempt. This attitude 
was only natural since his theory in- 
volved more than astronomy. Ptole- 
my’s theory of geocentric motion flat- 
tered man’s pride and allayed his fears, 
making him the center of the universe. 
The Polish astronomer’s concept of 
heliocentric motion pushed man off 
his pedestal and transformed his realm 
into an insignificant planet, one of 
many. The new theory made men 
realize the immensity of the universe 
and their own insignificance. “Le si- 
lence eternel de ces espaces infinis 
m’effraie,” wrote Pascal. 

Luther was emphatic in condemna- 
tion. “People gave ear to an upstart 
astrologer,” he wrote, “who strove to 
show that the earth revolves, not the 
heavens, or the firmament, the sun and 
moon. This fool is trying to overturn 
the whole art of astronomy. But Sacred 
Scripture tells us that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still and not 
the earth.” Brilliant Philipp Melanch- 
thon, Luther’s disciple, refers to Coper- 
nicus as ille Sarmaticus Astronomus 
gui movet terram et figit solem (that 
Polish astronomer who moved the 
earth and stopped the sun), which he 
considered “a nonsensical thing” (res 
absurda). Calvin quoted Psalm 92: 
“He hath established the world which 
shall not be moved,” and exclaimed 
indignantly, “Who will venture to 
place the authority of a Copernicus 
above that of the Holy Spirit?” 

Something more than astronomical 
theory was involved in Copernicus’ 
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findings. Dantiscus, at one time Polish 
ambassador at the court of Charles V, 
after his interview with Luther, sums 
up their conflict. “It would be difficult 
to imagine a more decided contrast 
between these men the dates of whose 
births differ but a few years. On one 
hand we behold reason, through exces- 
sively mystic tendency, enslaved to 
blind faith—in fact, stifled; and faith 
itself, as a consequence, deprived of 
its foundation, lifeless and powerless. 
On the other hand, we behold reason 
in wisely adjusted harmony with faith 
and science, triumphing over the mis- 
interpretation of the Bible, the deceiv- 
ing testimony of senses, and every 
other illegitimate influence, and im- 
parting firmness to faith in the supra- 
sensible and in all real authority.” 
Copernicus did not shun criticism. 
Sincerely pious himself, he claimed the 
human right to search for and believe 
in truth, and could never understand 
why knowledge should endanger faith. 
And yet he hesitated over publication 
of his life work. It was truly a revolu- 
tionary book. Still the Archbishop of 
Cuhn and the Cardinal of Capua 
urged him incessantly, and his admir- 
ing disciple, young Rheticus, pleaded 
for publication. Finally Copernicus de- 
cided to print his manuscript, and, 
through Rheticus, the publication was 
entrusted, strangely enough, to a Luth- 
eran minister, Andreas Ossianus of 
Nuremberg. Copernicus dedicated his 
work to Pope Paul III. “I dedicate my 
book to Your Holiness,” he wrote, “in 
order that both learned men and the 
ignorant may see that I do not shrink 
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from judgment and examination. If 
perchance there be vain babblers who, 
knowing nothing of mathematics, yet 
assume the right of judging on account 
of some place in Scripture perversely 
twisted to their purpose, I heed them 
not and look upon their judgments as 
rash and contemptible.” 

The publication of De Revolutioni- 
bus profoundly stirred the contempo- 
rary world and provoked violent oppo- 
sition. German students attacked the 
printer’s shop at the instigation of the 
university, trying to demolish the press 
and destroy the manuscript. The print- 
ers had to barricade themselves within 
to finish their work. The people of 
Nuremberg struck a medal with ironi- 
cal inscriptions against Copernicus. A 
burlesque play ridiculed the astrono- 
mer. 

Strolling players toured the towns 
presenting the play, in which Satan, 
equipped with horns and cloven feet, 
directed a pseudo Copernicus in pull- 
ing strings fastened to enormous asses’ 
ears on the astronomer’s head. In the 
first scene Copernicus gave his soul to 
Satan, burned the Bible, and trampled 
the crucifix. In the second, they had 
him explain the new system while jug- 
gling apples, with resin torches trans- 
forming his head into a sun. In the 
third, they mocked Copernicus’ chari- 
table medical services to the poor, pre- 
senting him as a vendor of quack 
medicine, and finally portrayed him 
as a drunkard rolling unconscious un- 
der the table. In the fourth scene was 
the climax. Amid sulphurous smoke, 
the devil pronounced his sentence on 
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Copernicus for causing the earth to 
turn on its axis: the astronomer was 
to remain for eternity with his head 
downwards. 

These schoolboyish pranks must 
have affected Copernicus painfully, 
even though he declared his indiffer- 
ence. He fell ill before the printing of 
his book was completed. Paralyzed and 
unconscious, the great astronomer lay 
on his deathbed when the first copy of 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelesti- 
um reached him on May 23, 1543. 
They put this claim to immortality in 
his powerless hands, and he died on 
the day which fulfilled his life’s dream 
and work. 

With Copernicus’s death the new 
science was born. His genius opened 
the way for all later researches and laid 
firm foundations for our knowledge 
of the modern world. 

Two hundred years later, on Dec. 
11, 1773, a Prussian whom history has 
called “Great” wrote to his friend, the 
brilliant cynic Voltaire, about a coun- 
try which he had “rescued from tyran- 
ny”: about Poland, whose bleeding 
body he had dismembered in the first 
partition. In his letter, Frederick the 
Great referred to Poland as “un pays 
qui avait produit un Copernic,” a 
country which produced Copernicus. 

Another 200 years passed. The heirs 
of Frederick rob Poland today even of 
her faithful son. And yet on the quad- 
ricentennial anniversary of his death, 
Nicolaus Copernicus will be perhaps 
forgotten by the nation who has dedi- 
cated the monument in Warsaw to 


him. But he will not be forgotten by 
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his own grateful motherland, whose 
name he glorified, whose soil he de- 
fended and whose protection against 
Teutonic robbers he sought. And he 
will not be forgotten by a country 
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which on his globe was marked as the 
newly discovered land: “America, ter- 
ra noviter reperta,” and which, coming 
of age, claimed, like Copernicus, the 
human right to believe in truth. 


Vocation embarkation 


The day was cold and wrapped in 
a muffler of fog when I arrived at Old 
Point Comfort in Virginia, the loca- 
tion of the Xaverian Novitiate of the 
Sacred Heart. Dressed in black, the 
regulation for postulants, I must have 
resembled a funeral director, or per- 
haps a banjo player in a swing orches- 
tra. Still half drenched in the sleep out 
of which I had been aroused at 5:30 
A.M. when the boat docked, I was in 
no condition for the Baedeker tour on 
which Brother Rupert kindly took me 
as he drove the novitiate beach wagon 
through the environs of Fort Monroe. 
Through red-rimmed eyes I saw the 
neat stone houses like some ethereal 
settlement for gremlins in the nether- 
netherlands, while twisted strands of 
the now-clearing fog festooned and 
raveled everything with huge skeins of 
mist looking like frazzled wool in the 
gray morning half-light. 

After a ten-minute ride I found my- 
self in the Spartan-furnished novitiate 


Good-by World 


By GERALD EDWARD 


Condensed from the Xaverian* 


guest room. Would I mind waiting 
until Brother Urban, the novice mas- 
ter, came down? Why, of course not! 
Now, why did I say that? I did mind. 
I was scared stiff. All this talk about 
Alexander the Great astride his horse 
Bucephelus looking for new adventure 
was a lot of taffy. He should have en- 
tered the Xaverian novitiate if he was 
looking for a new world. Not a sound 
reached my ears while the big house 
slumbered on heavily, neither know- 
ing nor worrying over the green jittery 
relation within its portals. 

The spell was completely broken by 
“Say, now!” The words buzz-sawed 
through the silence, Startled, I turned 
at those monosyllables neatly parceled 
in a faint, musical, Irish brogue. "T'was 
himself, Brother Urban, the most im- 
portant man in the world for me for 
the next two years. A wide-lipped 
smile that smacked of association with 
Killarney’s lakes, and a warm hand- 
clasp, made my initiation a fait accom- 


*Silver Spring, Md. May, 1943. 
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pli. Cautiously edging my way through 
the darkness that still filled an inner 
hall, I was shown the empty chapel. 
Being the newest member, my position 
was pew l, seat 1. The strange, lonely 
feeling that had gripped me on saying 
good-by at the station was now gone. 
I felt I was home. The flickering sanc- 
tuary light, the familiar statues of our 
Lady and St. Joseph were friendly bea- 
cons saying, “Welcome home!” 

The rustle of the leaves of the medi- 
tation book was the only sound. I 
looked up. In a recess over the main 
altar was a beautiful statue of the Sa- 
cred Heart. A diluted winter sun was 
clothing the image in a vestment of 
lemon-colored gold. Hidden above the 
replica was a skylight, which gave a 
continual mystic illumination to the 
Sacred Heart as He stood above the 
altar, arms outstretched in a pleading 
gesture. 

Distantly, from the hidden rooms of 
the building, I began to hear water 
splashing and footsteps crisply hurry- 
ing for morning exercises. Soon the 
swish of habits and the musical tinkle 
of chained beads announced the com- 
ing of the novices. Prayers began, and 
even though the praying was strong 
and vigorous, I had the peculiar sen- 
sation that many eyes were tailing me. 
Getting into the spirit of the Mass 
which followed, I lost a little of that 
feeling of stricture which had caused 
me to run my finger beneath my wilt- 
ing collar a thousand and one times. 

Mass finished, I made a four-point 
genuflection trying to hurry out to 
meet a few of the novices from “the 





old hunting ground.” A muffled titter- 
ing and spasmodic heaving of shoul- 
ders as the novices hastened to bundle 
their laughter from the sacred pre- 
cincts, convinced me that my first im- 
pression on the novices was dramatic 
if not refined. Breakfast, I was told, 
would not be ready for more than five 
minutes, and since grand silence was 
not broken until breakfast, I would 
have to curb my desire for comrade- 
ship to the accompaniment of Bos- 
tonian accents. I was left waiting this 
brief interval in a long, desk-filled 
room called the résumé room. Now, 
what in the world is a résumé room? 
Is it a French word for lounging room, 
or smoking room, or drawing room? 
That is what I was wondering when 
I saw the cryptic message on the black- 
board stretching along the front of the 
room: “Résumé 9:00 a.m.” My first 
thought was that the Brothers might 
have a light lunch at nine o’clock. In 
America, French expressions are usu- 
ally employed to add éclat to a menu. 

My logic was abominable. This was 
the room where the novices resumed 
(hence résumé) the meditation made 
at six every morning. Questions were 
asked about the points read in chapel, 
to uncover the treasures buried in the 
Holy Scriptures. How well I was to 
know all this, for every day for the 
next two years I was to have a bout 
within the résumé room, with Brother 
Urban giving the K.O. blows. If my 
mind had been razor keen during the 
reading of the meditation, I was never 
called upon. But let the wellsprings of 
my will and imagination cloy on some 
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occasion and, sure as rain at a picnic, 
the piercing blue eyes of the novice 
master would sparkle behind their 
steel-framed spectacles and instantly 
alight on me with the $64 question. 

But all this was in the future. On 
my first morning in the room, await- 
ing the breakfast bell, I looked out the 
window into the puckered face of a 
March day. Fifty yards away was a 
wide creek with pointed, sail-top wave- 
lets, and just over a sandbar on the 
far side of the creek, the heavy Chesa- 
peake surf beat the beach with foam- 
clenched fists. Staring at this cold win- 
ter scene I realized that cutting those 
apron strings was a harder job when 
it had to be done in March weather. 

A sudden heaving of the floor con- 
vinced me that I would not have time 
for loneliness. Trying to steady myself, 
I was ready to believe the building was 
taking off on a daily flight to the strato- 
sphere. The chimes of the bulky clock 
on the wall rang in wild confusion up 
and down their brassy scale, sounding 
like a pin-bali machine that had just 
been hit for the jackpot. Wild-eyed, I 
determined to pull in a few clouds as 
we whizzed over Hampton Roads. An 
ear-splitting roar snapped me back to 
my senses. I thought we were being 
invaded. The mad coughing of ma- 
chine guns and the deep roar of cannon 
filled the air. A novice tugged at my 
arm, and grinning at my discomfiture, 
whispered, “They’re practicing at the 
Fort.” He then led me to the refectory, 
where the plates and silverware were 
still doing a jig to the minstrelsy of 
Fort Monroe’s serenade. 
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The prayers before breakfast were 
completely foreign to me. Yet, the sure- 
ness and military precision with which 
they were said left me baffled. The 
voice of the reader and the sharp, hol- 
low click of dish against dish were the 
only sounds. After several minutes had 
passed, Brother Urban cut in with a 
strange word that was to presage mer- 
riment ever afterwards. “Benedicite,” 
he said, smiling across a plate of steam- 
ing corncake. My spoon was poised in 
mid-air, half filled with sugar, when I 
was again startled by a rushing roar. 
Had the guns started again, I won- 
dered, as I tried to retrieve the scat- 
tered sugar from the checkered table- 
cloth. No, it was the 30 vibrant voices 
of Xaverian novices shouting with the 
unison of an Annapolis cheering sec- 
tion, “Dominus . . . Proficiat!” The 
latter Latin word answered Brother 
Urban’s exhortation “to bless.” The 
blessing was completed by prefixing 
the word Dominus (the Lord). Pro- 
ficiat is Latin for “may it go well or 
prosperous with you.” The novices had 
improved on the toga-clad Romans, 
however, for they held onto the Pro 
until it cried for mercy. Among Xav- 
erians Proficiat sounds like this: 
Prooooo-fi-ciat! They say the last part 
with ginger and crackle. Heads bobbed 
up and down the table voicing wel- 
come to old Virginia. 

Several extra recreations were on the 
agenda for that day, so we could all 
get to know one another. After deliv- 
ering the latest news from the land of 
the Puritans, I met novices and postu- 
lants from almost every section of the 
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U.S. The honeysuckle drawl of Louis- 
ville and Richmond mixed easily with 
the Brooklyn pepper and the Oxford 
bean pot of “Bahston.” By sundown I 
was saying “you all” and “sho’ nuff” 
as naturally as Aunt Jemima. 

After supper my first job was as- 
signed, With a white apron flapping 
at my knees, I took the long, blue-and- 
white tablecloths outdoors to give them 
a good shaking. In Virginia, even in 
winter, twilight is late. The sky above 
our garden grotto was a deep purple 
bordered with blotchy, rouged foot- 
prints left by a careless sun. Inside, 
soft swish of brooms and clatter of 
dishes mingled with the click of pool 
balls and the laughter of the novices 
in the recreation room above, as one of 
the tabletennis champs put over a fast 
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drive. Down at the pier Brother Ur- 
ban, with a brisk wind snatching at 
his coat, was making sure the boats 
were all secure. Slicing through the 
choppy waters of the Roads in the dis- 
tance, a battleship was heading for 
duty. 

At that moment I felt life was just 
beginning for me. This was my day, 
locked in a land that was the first line 
to heaven. With such a nautical back- 
ground, the sting of salt spray in the 
air, it was easy to picture our novitiate 
a mystic ship with its masthead cut- 
ting the sky lanes of immortality, 
skippered by a frail, seasoned black- 
robe whose vessel, chained to the Bark 
of Peter, forever carries Xavier’s yeo- 
men to the outposts of a darkened 
world. 


ifs 


If It’s For Sale 


A woman in Seattle who said she lived in a trailer, walked into a shop and 
bought a suit that cost $98, an alligator bag to go with it for $65, an $18 pair of 


shoes, and a $25 hat. 


Stories like that “burn up” a lot of people. But usually the people who 
throw up their hands in horror at such tales are people who have always been 


able to afford the best. 


They think it is terrible of war workers to be throwing their money around 


like that. But those expensive items were for sale. Was it any worse for her to 
buy them than for a person used to having money to walk in and have them 
charged? If anything, the war worker’s wife probably got a bigger kick out 
of them than a woman would have who had always worn $18 shoes. 

If it is wrong for a war worker’s wife to buy a $98 suit, then we shouldn’t 
be manufacturing $98 suits, or $65 alligator bags. As long as they are for sale 
it is no worse for one woman to buy them than for another. 


Ruth Millett in her N. E. A. column We, Women (1 June ’43). 














Life Belt for One 


Into the depths 


lt was On a winter’s day that Fa- 
ther Washington died, in the north 
Auantic, where the long waves roll 
and break in a hiss and roll on and on. 
The waters do, indeed, cover the earth 
and the Spirit of God seems not to 
walk them in the bitter wind and the 
cold. Seems not, that is, to all save 
those who have that Spirit within their 
hearts, 

Under wartime regulations nothing 
may be written, not even the name, of 
the ship on which he died; whence it 
came or where it is was going. Father 
Washington was on it as a chaplain, a 
tall, thin-faced man, with eyes as steady 
as though they had looked on God. 

He was 35, and he had been the as- 
sistant pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, 
in Kearny, N. J. But he might ransom 
the souls of others through the powers 
of his priesthood. So he went. For 
wherever souls venture into danger, 
there, by God’s grace, will be found 
a priest. 

His pastor, Father George M. Mur- 
phy, knows the full story of what hap- 
pened to him. He heard it from the 
survivors, But even he may not use 
names and places. When the time 
comes he and those others will. They 
will speak of him and remember him 
and, crossing the Atlantic when peace 
comes again, may think to say, “If you 
seek his monument, look about you.” 


By WILLIAM A. UCKER 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


For Father Washington will never 
be buried. He went, by choice, to save 
a life and perhaps a soul, into his wa- 
tery grave. Yet his was a sweet death, 
the answer to his prayers. 

Picture the day. It is cold. Ice spray 
has grasped the ship in lacy fingers. 
The wind is strong and the smoke is 
flat. The ship zigzags in her course. 
Lookouts watch sea and skies. 

Then the torpedo struck. The ship 
seemed to stop. It shivered. Commands 
sounded. The long hours of boat drill 
began to replace panic with discipline. 

Father Washington had his appoint- 
ed place in a particular boat. He could 
have stood there, waiting for the boat 
to be lowered. Distress signals were 
going out on the wireless. He had but 
to walk a few yards and be safe. 

3ut he did not. He was a shepherd 
of men. He went about the ship advis- 
ing men to be calm, to obey orders. 
The sight of him and the sound of his 
voice, the calmness and softness of his 
tone brought panicky men back to 
realization of what was expected of 
them. 

The boats began lowering away. 
Discipline had been restored. The 
voices of officers sounded. Soldiers and 
seamen responded to directions as the 
ship began to settle. Then a single 
voice rose, shrieking in fear, Not in 
the fear of God, which is the begin- 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. May, 1943. 
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ning of wisdom, but in the fear of 
death, by which men surrender their 
souls to this world. Father Washington 
found the voice. It was that of a young 
soldier who had misplaced his life belt. 

The ship was lower now, beginning 
to slide at an angle. The young soldier 
saw the priest, and for a moment they 
were two men, with one life belt be- 
tween them. The belt was Father 
Washington’s. He had life. 

It is for such moments as this that 
priests are ordained and sent into the 
world, To some it is given to make 
part of that earth pleasing again in the 
sight of God. To others is given mar- 
tyrdom. Not martyrdom of negation 
which wins nothing for the kingdom 
of heaven; nor martyrdom self-sought 
as it is self-seecking. But the true mar- 
tyrdom, the considered and accepted 
answer to the soft voice which speaks 
within and says, “Come follow Me.” 

Such was the martyrdom of Father 
Washington. He took off his life belt 
and handed it to the soldier. He gave 
him material life as he had been the 
instrument of giving others spiritual 
life. 

Only he and God know what he was 
thinking of in that moment. But this 
much is certain—it was not vainglory. 

He sank to his knees and clasped 
his hands and lowered his eyes. Nine- 
teen hundred years after it was asked, 


he answered the question: “Couldst 
thou not spend one hour with Me?” 
He did not have an hour. 

The boats were drawing off, so as 
not to be caught in the suction when 
the ship went down. The soldier, 
buoyed by his life belt, was lifted into 
one and he turned with the others to 
watch. It is not known of what re- 
ligion, if any, he began that day. By 
night he must have known there was 
a God to save him and that represent- 
ing Him was the man kneeling on the 
deck of a ship going down to death. 

It would be a wondrous thing to 
know what went on jn that soldier’s 
mind. Did he want to go back and 
change places with the priest? Did he 
come to hate himself and think he had 
done a shameful thing? Did he regret 
his panic and fear? It is better to be- 
lieve otherwise, better to believe that 
he accepted it for what it was—a priest 
meeting not his destiny but his God. 

The ship shook now. Its angle of 
descent was sharper. Machinery was 
torn loose within it. The priest did not 
look up. He was praying for his own 
soul—for priests do, indeed, have need 
of prayers—and for the souls of others. 

And then: “Into Thy hands, O 
SCE ee 

The ship went down and those in 
the life boats did not again see Father 
Washington. 


Then there is the story of Archbishop Williams, of Philadelphia, to whom 
an ill-bred, aggressive man said, “Where in hell have I seen you before?” and 
was answered, “What part of hell do you come from?” 

Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (10 April ’43). 











George Washington Carver 


Negro scientist, Negro gentleman 


Dr. Carver's primary aim in Tus- 
kegee, Ala., was to lighten the appal- 
ling misery he saw about him by 
relieving the poverty of the South: to 
substitute for the destroying one-crop 
system of cotton the two lifesavers 
which could most easily be fitted into 
southern agrarian economy: peanuts 
and sweet potatoes, 

The cultivation of sweet potatoes 
had increased steadily until by 1935, 
62 million bushels were being grown. 
For the manufacture of sweet-potato 
starch from culls, some years earlier 
the federal government had opened a 
pilot plant in Alexandria, Va., pro- 
gressing to a large one in Laurel, Miss., 
the chemurgic city. Various bureaus 
(Standards, Engraving and Printing, 
and Chemistry and Soils) got together 
to add another refinement to the com- 
fort of Americans. Since licking was 
still the accepted way of applying 
stamps to letters, they wanted to have 
the mucilage taste sweeter. They ex- 
tracted the dextrin from sweet potatoes 
and tentative trials were made to see 
whether it could be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to be economical, 

The Laurel plant produced a starch 
which southern textile mills could use 
for sizing cotton fabrics, superior in 
quality and having a production cost 
sufficiently low to give weight to ex- 


By RACKHAM HOLT 


Condensed from the book* 


pectations that an important starch 
industry would develop in the South. 
War breaking out in 1940 extended 
the live-at-home program beyond the 
farmers to the country as a whole. The 
West Indies and Brazil provided only 
a small amount of the bitter cassava 
root from which tapioca was made, 
and its growth in the U. S. was limited 
to Florida. With importation from the 
Dutch East Indies of the normal hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of tapioca 
flour cut off, the government started 
to make it from sweet potatoes. 
During a long, difficult period of 
gestation nothing seems to be happen- 
ing and then, all of a sudden, it does. 
Other things Dr. Carver had advo- 
cated during our 1918 participation in 
the war began coming to fruition in 
1942, One newspaper story announced 
that every decade brought a new food 
discovery, and dehydration, which per- 
formed a miracle in the field of food 
preservation, was the current one. In 
words almost identical with those Dr. 
Carver had used 24 years earlier the 
reporter stated that dehydrated foods 
could be flown and shipped overseas; 
and their space-saving and weight- 
saving properties were impressive. Fur- 
thermore, as though the idea had never 
been broached before, one company 
sent out word through the press that 


*Copyright, 1943, by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Ine., Garden City, N.Y. 
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it was dehydrating cooked sweet po- 
tatoes. “Something entirely new on the 
food horizon is the latest successful 
process for supplying families with 
year-round tasty yams. Imperfect slices 
of yams are processed into a powder 
which may be used to make cakes and 
pies.” 

From the sweet potato Dr, Carver 
had produced 118 products. But it was 
less spectacular than the peanut be- 
cause it was less versatile—the peanut 
contained oil. From the peanut, there- 
fore, he was able to produce 300 prod- 
ucts. 

He was not alone in seeing the value 
of these two crops, and an exact meas- 
ure of responsibility for their enormous 
increase cannot be apportioned, but he 
was the individual who focused atten- 
tion upon them. Of late years, when 
he talked in southern towns, the streets 
leading to the lecture halls were block- 
ed, and when he made a nine-day tour 
of Texas the state legislature adjourned 
to hear him. 

Peanut flour contained more than 
four times as much protein and eight 
times as much fat as wheat flour. Its 
high alkalinity made it valuable in 
maintaining body balance, and its low 
carbohydrate content, even less than 
that of soybeans, gave it a place in dia- 
betic diets. An excellent source of vita- 
min B,, peanut flour was recommended 
by the Georgia State Health Depart- 
ment as a pellagra preventive. 

In the realm of uncorrupted science, 
national and racial and color bars are 
down; all are accepted on the basis of 
accomplishment. Dr. Carver was so ac- 


cepted when, on Aug. I, 1935, in recog- 
nition of his many years of brilliant 
mycological discoveries, he was ap- 
pointed, as collaborator in the survey, 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

When a hospital for Negro veterans, 
barred from white institutions, was 
projected shortly after the war, Tuske- 
gee was its logical location. In exchange 
for $1 the school presented the federal 
government with 400 acres, and Vice 
President Coolidge came down to dedi- 
cate the buildings. 

When he had gone away, a truly 
ominous storm gathered. A federal 
hospital and its ample pay roll were 
plums too ripe to be left unharvested 
by southern politicians, who deter- 
mined it should be staffed by white 
doctors, for Negro doctors, they said, 
were not very numerous anyhow, and 
had no experience in treating psycho- 
paths. This was largely true, because 
Negro physicians could intern at very 
few hospitals, Intelligent, and able to 
read medical literature, they felt that 
this was one place where they were 
entitled to receive coveted and neces- 
sary experience. 

They were determined, and the im- 
perial wizard of the Ku Klux Klan 
was full of anger; he issued orders 
from Atlanta. 

The night the Klan rode, 200 Negro 
soldiers were stationed on the campus, 
home from the war they had helped 
win for democracy, which now seemed 
a somewhat hollow victory; they were 
waiting, not too hopefully, for rehabili- 
tation. More men stole in from the 
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hills. The shadowy parade ground was 
filled with shadowy forms. A menac- 
ing silence held the campus as the 
parade of automobiles, shrouded white 
figures on the running boards, came 
down the road. Through slits in their 
government-owned sheets the Klans- 
men saw dim, immobile figures, shoul- 
der to shoulder in the dark, ready to 
defend Tuskegee. Their cars swept 
through the campus, out to the high- 
way, and slithered ignominiously away. 

So the Klan rode and vanished. And 
the Veterans’ Hospital, designed for 
Negro patients, was staffed throughout 
by Negro physicians and nurses. 

Professor Carver’s trips were usually 
a curious mixture. While he was en 
route to or from the place of meeting 
he experienced extreme discomfort, 
both physical and mental; with a 
strange irony he could never escape, 
he might have to sit, desperately sick 
and longing for a place to rest, even in 
the big public lobby of a hotel while 
the management was deciding he 
could not be admitted. But the very 
next day, while he was on the plat- 
form, he would receive the greatest 
acclaim. No matter how carefully the 
numbers of his hearers had been esti- 
mated in advance, the hall chosen was 
seldom large enough; often there were 
more outside than in. Charmed with 
his whimsicalities, audiences listened 
and marveled, though he observed no 
one rushing to meet the challenge of 
producing a better South. 

Over the years this advocate of God 
in science continued to appear before 
southern schools with varying degrees 
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of success, depending on the amount 
of prejudice already existing, never 
certain beforehand what sort of recep- 
tion he might encounter. After he had 
spoken at the Blue Ridge Assembly 
the students were lined up beside the 
bus which was to take him to the sta- 
tion. He passed between them saying 
good-by, but many of these young men 
who were studying for the ministry 
drew back; they would not shake 
hands with a Negro. 

On the whole, Professor Carver felt 
the South was missing much by its in- 
feriority complex. Years before, when 
he had been exhibiting at a fair, a state 
governor kept coming up to his stand 
and asking oblique questions. The gov- 
ernor was going to make a speech that 
afternoon proclaiming the potentiali- 
ties of the great Southland, but he 
would not ask directly for what he 
wanted, because he would then be 
crediting a Negro with knowing more 
than he did; that he was unable to do. 
He was typical of so many of his com- 
patriots; they would go without rather 
than acknowledge they were beholden 
to a Negro. 

Although the discussion of such 
events was discouraged among the stu- 
dents, the riding of the Klan is among 
the folk tales of Tuskegee. One of the 
pioneers was telling the story to a new- 
ly inducted member of the faculty. 
“You young people,” he said, “are eat- 
ing white bread now.” 

“But it is still bitter bread,” replied 
the young man. 

Bitter bread it would remain until 
the racial attitudes changed. These 
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were roughly two. The first was fear 
on the part of white people whose eco- 
nomic status was low enough to be 
threatened by any rising economic 
scale among Negroes. This fear ex- 
pressed itself actively in bullying. On 
plantations within 25 miles of Tuske- 
gee the riding boss, “the man on the 
big horse,” regularly whipped so-called 
tenants precisely as the overseer of 70 
years before had whipped slaves—be- 
cause “it was good for them.” And, as 
they also had done 70 years before, 
landowners and professional men who 
were not economically threatened re- 
garded Negroes with condescending 
amusement and affection. Those they 
had grown up with and who had 
tended them were “dear old Uncle” or 
“dear old Auntie.” 

A contentedly secure middle class 
which would automatically maintain 
a balance between the social extremes 
was lacking, and hence the system re- 
mained feudalistic, that of master and 
serf. In the main, this stayed virtually 
unaltered through the long lapse of 
years, with the vital exception that the 
landlord no longer had any obligation 
to care for Negroes coming under his 
jurisdiction. 

To keep alive such a system, it was 
necessary that its adherents recognize 
no variations within the Negro race. 
A shopkeeper of the town who had a 
bare elementary education would say 
of Tuskegee’s dignified Ph.D.’s, “The 
Institute “Nigras’ know their place and 
we never have any trouble with them” 
—the word being a polite compromise 
between nigger and Negro conceded 
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to northerners who had been known to 
object to the derogatory term. 

Some were uncomfortable about the 
situation. One man would not come to 
the Institute at all, but transacted his 
business at a distance. “When we visit 
you,” he said, “you do everything pos- 
sible to make us comfortable and ex- 
tend every courtesy to make us wel- 
come. We cannot return these cour- 
tesies; therefore I will not accept 
them.” 

As a Negro, Professor Carver was 
cut off from many experiences which 
would have enriched his life; he 
missed many things that he considered 
beautiful and important. Once when 
he was in Montgomery, having a little 
time to spare, he ventured into a park, 
first looking to make sure there was 
no sign saying he could not enter. He 
was contentedly examining the grot- 
toes and the flowers when the park- 
keeper strode forward. “What are you 
doing here? Don’t you know niggers 
ain’t allowed? Get out!” 

When Paderewski came to Mont- 
gomery, he could not hear the master 
play, because Negroes were not per- 
mitted in the theater. And when the 
Kress collection of Italian paintings 
and sculpture was on view there, he 
was barred from seeing them, though 
he longed to do so. He might, perhaps, 
have been permitted to enter the gal- 
lery, but he would have been stared at 
and commented upon beyond endur- 
ance. He could not enjoy beauty in 
the midst of ugliness. 

Seldom did he indicate what was 
in his heart and mind on this subject; 
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when white people came to the Insti- 
tute chapel they were made particu- 
larly welcome, but no colored person 
could worship God in a white church. 
Once, however, when a group of min- 
isters asked him what they could do 
to better race relations, he did deliver 
a short sermon, stating solemnly and 
frankly, “Your actions speak so loud 
I cannot hear what you are saying. 
You have too much religion and not 
enough Christianity, too many creeds 
and not enough performance. This 
world is perishing for kindness.” 

Professor Carver had in abundant 
measure and as a natural gift the kind- 
liness toward other human beings of 
which he spoke. Once he was waiting 
for his train at Chehaw and saw a man 
firing an engine, trying to shovel coal 
and clumsy about it because he was 
crippled. His ever-ready sympathy was 
touched. “May I help you?” he asked. 

The man looked up and saw it was 
a Negro making the offer. “No!” he 
snarled, 

Professor Carver proceeded about 
his business in the serene knowledge 
that not he but the small and mean 
persons were being degraded. “There 
are three kinds of ignorance,” he some- 
times said. “The first is the old-fash- 
ioned, ‘don’t-know’ ignorance. The 
second, which is worse, is the ‘don’t- 
know-and-don’t-care’ ignorance, And 
the third is ‘cussed’ ignorance, which 
is the worst of all.” 

He thoroughly enjoyed his private 
joke, and deflating pompous individu- 
als by taking them down a buttonhole 
or two. At one of the hotels, where 
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what seemed a necessary compromise 
was being made between having him 
an honored guest and segregating him, 
the proprietor himself came up to his 
room, where he was to have his dinner, 
to see that the linen and silver were 
correctly arrayed. There must be no 
laxness in serving such an honored 
guest. With pencil poised he went 
through the menu. Would the doctor 
care for a portion of this or would a 
select bit of that tempt his fancy? And 
when he had gone down the list the 
doctor quite sweetly said he would like 
a little bit of turnip greens and some 
fat pork. 

Mr. R. H. Powell, one of the mem- 
bers of the Penol Company, was one 
of those secure enough in his position 
to be able to sponsor Professor Carver, 
in the interests of building up the busi- 
ness. Shortly before the stock-market 
crash, Mr. Powell arranged for him to 
talk on peanuts before the Lions’ Club 
of Columbus, Ga. 

Naturally, the professor could not 
attend the banquet. A waiter came to 
his room to tell him dinner was being 
served, but he sent his regrets; he had 
already had his supper and was still 
busy preparing his talk. When he was 
summoned a second time, he went 
down. 

Unfortunately, the dinner guests, 
practical men, 80 or 100 of them, who 
seldom thought of anything except 
making money, had not yet finished. 
However, they ignored the solecism, 
and Mr. Powell made a glowing intro- 
duction. “I am a southerner, with all 
a southerner’s traditions, but I want 
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to say to you young people, now is the 
time to begin thinking along other 
lines, lines of opportunity for all peo- 
ple.” This was accounted a brave thing 
for a southerner to announce publicly. 

Journalists, who wrote for the week- 
lies and monthlies as distinguished 
from reporters who wrote for the 
dailies, began to “discover” Professor 
Carver, They sought his name in 
Who’s Who and found his biography 
to read “born of slave parents” and 
end with the F.R.S., a gulf which had 
never before been bridged by any man. 

Dr. Carver had helped change the 
pattern of southern agriculture. But by 
force of character, no less than achieve- 
ments, he had performed that far more 


dificult and subtle act of enrolling 
thousands under the banner of good 
will. 

Dr. Carver has been called the great- 
est single force since the turn of the 
century in creating racial understand- 
ing. Undoubtedly he shared this honor 
with Booker T. Washington, but his 
longer life enabled him to do more. 

As twilight fell on the evening of 
Jan. 5, 1943, he died, and was buried 
beside his dear friend, Booker T. 
Washington. The text of the chaplain 
of Tuskegee Institute was, “For God 
so loved the world.” Among the sons 
and leaders in the cause of humanity, 
George Washington Carver had taken 
his rightful place. 
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Terminals 


We live but once—say the wise. 
We live but once—say the fools. 
Bohuslav D. Tuhy in the Slavonic Monthly (April °43). 
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Tolerance 


When the other fellow acts that way, he is ugly; when you do, it is nerves. 

When he is set in his ways, he’s obstinate; when you are, it’s just firmness. 

When he doesn’t like your friends, he’s prejudiced; when you don’t like 
his, you are simply showing that you are a good judge of human nature. 

When he tries to treat someone especially well, he’s toadying; when you 
try the same game, you are using tact. 

When he takes time to do things, he is dead slow; when you do it, you are 
deliberate. 

When he picks flaws in things, he’s cranky; when you do, you are discrimi- 


nating. Quoted in the New Era (Jan.-March, *43). 
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1,200,000 Ambassadors 


Ringing good neighbors’ doorbells 


By NORMAN COUSINS 


Condensed from the Saturday Review of Literature* 


The two most popular magazines 
in Latin America today are Selecciones 
and Selegoes, ages 32 months and 18 
months, respectively. They are the fast- 
growing offspring of the still-growing 
American Reader's Digest, itself a 
world-record holder and pace setter 
in circulation at the towering age of 22. 

Selecciones was born in December, 
1940, being ushered into a habitat en- 
tirely new for its particular species, 
with most of the experts gloomy about 
its chances. The infant proceeded to 
astonish even its parents by bursting 
out of its crib, doubling and redoubling 
its size almost overnight. The opti- 
mists had reasonably supposed that 
Selecciones, when fully grown, might 
reach a circulation of 50,000. The first 
edition sold out at 90,000. Today Selec- 
ciones, still spurting, is actively on its 
way to a million circulation, having 
come three quarters of the way with 
the April, 1943, issue: an eightfold 
growth in less than two and a half 
years, 

The story of Selegoes, if anything, is 
even more amazing. Observing the in- 
stant success of Selecciones in Spanish, 
and recognizing the need for a similar 
monthly periodical for Brazil, a Portu- 
guese-speaking nation, the editors of 
the Reader’s Digest decided to enlarge 
the family. Selegoes in Portuguese was 
born in February, 1942. At the start, 


and relatively speaking, the newcomer 
was an even bigger chip off the old 
block than its brother. More Brazilians 
snapped up the first issue of Selegoes 
than did all Spanish-speaking peoples 
combined of the first issue of Selec- 
ciones. The circulation of Selegoes be- 
gan at 107,500, including a shipment 
of 7,500 copies to Portugal, and has 
since expanded until it stands today 
at close to 400,000, of which approxi- 
mately 50,000 are marked for Portu- 
gal. 

Transportation and shipment have 
not hampered Selecciones so much as 
they have Selegoes, since the vastly 
larger geographical area embraced by 
the Spanish-speaking nations offers a 
greater choice of routes; then, too, the 
proximity of Mexico, Cuba, and the 
northern countries of South America 
permits frequent use of overland ship- 
ments, Thus Selecciones’ circulation 
continues to climb; the latest figure is 
750,000, and the Reader’s Digest pub- 
lishers are figuring that the demand 
will exceed 900,000 copies by the end 
of this year. 

Surveys establish that each copy has 
at least four readers; this would mean 
that each month these 1,200,000 am- 
bassadors have an audience of approxi- 
mately 5 million persons, touching al- 
most every layer of Latin-American 
life. Especially well represented are 
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teachers, students, writers, editors, doc- 
tors, lawyers. This readership, viewed 
quantitatively or qualitatively, is un- 
approached by any other form of print- 
ed matter in Latin America, news- 
papers included. 

Though Selecciones (pronounced 
Say-lek-seyoh-ness) and Selegoes (pro- 
nounced Say-leh-sohns ) are war babies, 
the former, at least, had been a gleam 
in the eyes of the Reader’s Digest edi- 
tors as far back as 1936. The matter 
had been brought up in conferences 
between Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Wal- 
lace, the editors and owners of the 
magazine, A. L. Cole, the business 
manager, and Barclay Acheson, now 
chief of all foreign editions, without 
culminating in any decision. Persons 
professing familiarity with the market 
would hoist the storm signals: no seri- 
ous magazine in Latin America had 
been able to achieve a circulation much 
in excess of 25,000, much less jump 
national boundaries to appeal to an 
over-all Latin-American audience; the 
only magazines enjoying wide circula- 
tion were either picture or women’s 
pattern periodicals or both; illiteracy 
was too widespread to warrant any 
hope of a large market; the mails too 
irregular; the price must be too low 
to be economically feasible; they could 
never expect to collect most of their 
bills; there was too little to go by in 
the way of guideposts or precedents. 

The Reader’s Digest nevertheless 
authorized a survey of the market in 
1937; decided to take the plunge. Its 
first step following the decision to ac- 
cept advertising was to send to Latin 


America two crackerjack young exec- 
utives, Marvin McCord Lowes, who 
had turned in an outstanding record 
as head of the Digest’s London office, 
and Fred D. Thompson, Jr., person- 
able and persuasive young Texan who 
traveled for the Digest as college repre- 
sentative following education abroad, 
With Lowes, went Roberts C. Sanchez, 
now circulation manager of the inter- 
national edition. Lowes was assigned 
to South America, Thompson to Mex- 
ico and Central America. There was 
no set plan or organizational formula. 
They were to make arrangements on 
a local basis according to the local cus- 
toms. Magazine prices, for example, 
were to be adjusted to meet conditions 
in each country. 

Upon arriving in a country, Lowes 
and Thompson sought out newsdeal- 
ers, hotel clerks, newspapermen in an 
effort to get the feel of the place. Usu- 
ally they by-passed the American or 
English business agencies and middle- 
men to search out local periodical 
wholesalers and dealers, since the mag- 
azine was to be sold almost exclusively 
on newsstands. 

Lowes and Thompson added up 
their advance orders and turned in an 
estimate which came remarkably close 
to the 50,000 average predicted for the 
foreign edition. 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., the 
owners of Reader’s Digest had been 
busy creating the editorial and business 
structure for the new magazine. As 
editor of Selecciones, the Digest select- 
ed Colombia-born and educated Ed- 
uardo Cardenas, then head of the Edi- 
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tors Press Service, an agency supplying 
news and features to Latin-American 
newspapers. Mr. Cardenas was placed 
in full charge of the selection and 
translation of all material going into 
the new magazine. A compact staff 
was set up to assist him with offices 
overlooking New York City’s Grand 
Central. 

The title, in fact, summed up the 
editorial policy: the new product rep- 
resented the result of a double synthe- 
sis. Material was drawn direct from 
the parent magazine, which, as a di- 
gest itself, represented the initial filter- 
ing process. But not everything in the 
regular edition could be expected to 
appeal to a large foreign audience. 
Hence only articles and features hav- 
ing the necessary interest, value, and 
relevancy for Latin Americans were 
included. 

This selective process was not calcu- 
lated to be as restrictive as might first 
appear. While only half the material 
in any current issue of the domestic 
edition might be suitable for Selec- 
ciones, there was an almost inexhausti- 
ble well to draw upon from more than 
200 back issues of the Digest. 

Now that the magazine was organ- 
ized and ready for the press, Marvin 
Lowes in South America and Fred 
Thompson in Mexico made last-min- 
ute plans, Late in November, 1940, the 
first copies of the December number 
hit the newsstands. Things began to 
pop. Argentina bought the largest 
number, 25,000. Next largest was 
Cuba, where the appearance of the 
hew magazine was something akin to 
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a national event: 10,000 copies were 
sold before you could say Selecciones. 
Mexico started out with 6,000 copies 
and instantly began clearing substan- 
tial newsstand space for the following 
issue, 

But this fast getaway seems almost 
pedestrian compared to Selecciones’ 
subsequent development. Within a 
year, distribution in Argentina climbed 
to 155,000, six times the first month’s 
take; Mexico rocketed its 6,000 copies 
up to 110,000; Peru went from 2,200 
to 26,000; Colombia from 4,500 to 51,- 
200; Chile from 8,000 to 55,000; Ecua- 
dor from 1,500 to 11,000. Equally 
impressive are individual though rep- 
resentative items covering the record 
of this first year’s publication: Santi- 
ago, Chile, disposed of 21,000 out of 
25,000 copies of an issue within 24 
hours after they were placed on the 
newsstands; Lima, Peru, following a 
sizable increase over the preceding 
month, didn’t have a copy left within 
two days of delivery; Havana, Cuba, 
ran through 18,000 copies in a couple 
of hours. The exclamation point fol- 
lowing all this is that not a single copy 
ordered in all of Latin America was 
returned for the entire run of the first 
three issues. 

The price of Selecciones varies, run- 
ning from an equivalent of 9c in Peru 
to 15c in Chile, while Selegoes sells for 
11c in Brazil and 15c in Portugal. This 
compares with 25c for the regular edi- 
tion in the U.S, The lower price is 
possible not only because of the in- 
creased buying power of the dollar in 
Latin America, but because of adver- 
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tising. Both the domestic and foreign 
editions run to 160 pages, although ad- 
vertising matter in Selecciones and 
Selegoes take up 45 pages in each mag- 
azine. This volume of advertising, in- 
cidently, represents only a fraction of 
the potential; so far, more than 100 
pages of advertising have been turned 
down. 

Both Selecciones and Selegoes, in 
order to meet newsstand delivery 
schedules, printed three 
months ahead of the date of issue. This 


must be 


means that editorial planning fre- 
quently precedes actual distribution by 
about five months, taking into account 
the fact that copy is in preparation for 
weeks before it goes to press. 

A more scientific way of gauging 
the acceptance of the magazines is 
through the regular monthly survey 
analyzing the relative popularity of ar- 
ticles. Over the months these surveys 
show that Latin Americans prefer con- 
densations of books, articles on the 
war, modern science, self-help, human 
interest, health. These preferences are 
carefully studied by the editors who 
are anxious to make Latin Americans 
feel that the magazine is edited with 
their own tastes and interests in view, 
and not as the linguistic appendage of 
a U.S. periodical. 

Chiefly responsible for the success 
with which this intent has been carried 
out is Eduardo C4rdenas, editor of 
both Selecciones and Selegoes. (No rel- 
ative of Lazaro Cardenas, former presi- 
dent of Mexico. ) 

In an effort to bring the editorial 
content of Selecciones and Selegoes 





even closer to the center of Latin- 
American gravity, the Reader’s Digest 
plans to publish articles originating 
in Latin America itself. Lois Mattox 
Miller, one of the Digest editors, is at 
present in South America investigating 
story ideas. In addition, the entire na- 
tive writing field is being explored, 
This will no doubt prove a welcome 
bonanza to many South American 
writers and journalists now accus- 
tomed to receiving $25 or less for ar- 
ticles in local periodicals and who, if 
their material is acceptable, may re- 
ceive upwards of $250. Perhaps of even 
greater significance is the stimulus for 
countless aspiring young writers who 
have more talent than means. 

Articles developed especially for the 
South American editions will also be 
considered for publication in the Dr 
gest itself. Thus something of a two- 
way street may be constructed, with 
the senior magazine occasionally or 
even frequently looking to the juniors 
for editorial material. 

It must not be supposed from all 
this that the editors of the Digest see 
Latin Americans as set rigidly apart 
from North Americans in their read- 
ing tastes. They are convinced, in fact, 
that readers of both continents, by and 
large, are closer than perhaps they 
themselves realize. In the family of 
reading, the universals, the things of 
human interest that touch everyone, 
the things the Digest tries to crowd 
into its pages, speak across frontiers 
and oceans. They speak an interna- 
tional language, perhaps the most vivid 
international language yet discovered. 
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The Tradition of Irish Hospitality 


Good-neighbor policy 


When, in the early 14th century, 
Carrol O’Daly sang his song of love to 
Eileen Kavanagh, he used a phrase 
which has been in Gaelic speech ever 
since. His fervent words, after she ac- 
cepted him, fell sweetly on her ear; no 
doubt the celebrated harper often re- 
peated them: “Céad mile fdilte rom- 
hat” (a hundred thousand welcomes 
before you). This welcome, so thor- 
oughly Gaelic in spirit, symbolizes a 
trait of Irish character. Every friend, 
guest, or stranger evoked a cordial wel- 
come that was expressed in feast and 
banquet and presents in houses of 
kings and princes; and even in the 
little homes of those less favored. 

Irish hospitality comes with a ready 
grace; perhaps this is why it has always 
drawn comment from visitors who 
cannot understand the spontaneity or 
sincerity of the reception. The trait is 
innate in the whole people. 

Even before Christianity was intro- 
duced, the tradition of hospitality was 
old. While the motive for receiving 
and welcoming guests was trans- 
formed under Catholic teaching, the 
virtue itself can be seen in the pages 
of heroic literature. Pagan Irish were 
by nature generous towards guests and 
travelers; Christianity only added the 
true motive to form a national trait 
into a Christian characteristic. All 
through the centuries the Irish have 


By JOHN E. MURPHY, S,J. 


Condensed from the Oriel Review* 


preserved this tradition; even today 
thousands of refugees from Europe are 
experiencing the welcome of the Irish. 
Historical annals supply us with count- 
less examples of the generosity which 
runs like a golden thread through the 
fabric of Ireland’s past. Because King 
Breas in earliest legendary times failed 
to sustain the accepted standard of hos- 
pitality, he was satirized by the poet 
Cairbre. Only a small dark chamber 
without fire, furniture or bed was 
given to the poet; he was served with 
three small cakes of dry bread. His 
satire on the king’s failure was a de- 
ciding factor in stirring the people to 
demand Breas’ resignation. 

Cormac Mac Art was a famous 3rd- 
century Irish king. At Tara he built 
the banquet hall, 100 yards long, 100 
feet broad, and 45 feet high; there were 
14 doors opening into this spacious 
hall the outlines of which are still trace- 
able through the high grass. In “The 
Instructions of Cormac” Cairbre ques- 
tions the king. “What are the proper 
qualities of a chief?” asks Cairbre. 
Cormac’s answer is significant: “Let 
him be generous, let him be an enter- 
tainer of a gathering and assembly; let 
him be liberal to everyone according 
to his degree and profession.” Again 
Cairbre questions him: “What are the 
duties of a chief of an alehouse?” “Not 
hard to tell,” says Cormac: “Liberality 
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of dispensers, attentive service, wel- 
come to companies.” Although the 
“Instructions” were not compiled un- 
til about the 9th century, hospitality as 
a virtue was recognized as essential 
in a king. 

Houses of public entertainment 
called bruidheans (breens) were part 
of ancient Ireland’s social-service pro- 
gram. That of Da Derga was excep- 
tional; it was one of the six great courts 
of universal hospitality of the time. 
Da Derga was honored by a visit of 
King Conaire, whom he greeted thus: 
“Welcome, O master Conaire; though 
the bulk of the men of Erin were to 
come with thee, they themselves would 
have a welcome.” 

When Maeve, proud and fierce 
queen of Connaught, sent her embassy 
to Mac Datho to obtain his famous 
dog, the messengers were welcomed 
and given hospitality for three days 
and three nights. His house was one 
of the open hostelries of which there 
were then five. When warriors and 
men of other provinces arrived in great 
state, he said: “It is welcome you are, 
O warriors; come within. Let Oilioll 
and Maeve come and with as many 
warriors and nobles as they can get 
and they shall have drink and food 
and many gifts besides.” 

The doors of the ancient Irish seem 
to have been open to all, but perhaps 
the half-door is more symbolic than 
we realize, more a sign of welcome 
than a practical barrier, When tiny 
Esirt was asked by King Fergus what 
kind of a place he came from, he re- 
plied, “There every man is a chess 





player; good company is there that 
knows no stint; against man or woman 
that seeks to enter it, the retreat is 
never closed.” The king of the small 
people, Iubhdan, is described as a 
man “who loves the chase, active, a 
generous feastgiver.” 

A smith named Culann invited 
King Conor to a banquet at his house 
but begged the king to bring only a 
moderate number of warriors because 
neither land nor domains had he but 
merely the product of his hammer, 
anvil, and tongs. Conor accepted the 
invitation thus conditioned. Such in- 
vitations entailed tremendous expense 
since not only the king and his court 
must be entertained but also friends, 
army leaders and perhaps many sol- 
diers. But a hard-working smith could 
welcome a king to his house in those 
ancient days. King Edward of Eng- 
land visited Leenane, in beautiful Con- 
namara. He strolled into a cottage un- 
attended, was invited to sit down, and 
the best chair was placed for him with 
polite ceremony. After a short conver- 
sation with the woman of the house, 
he remarked, “I am the king of Eng- 
land.” “Are you, indeed,” said she, 
“Well, you are very welcome to my 
house.” 

There is an account of Bricriu of 
the Evil Tongue, disturber of assem- 
blies and cause of many personal quar- 
rels; he invited King Conor and the 
other Ulster chieftains to a feast at his 
new home. As was usual, a special por- 
tion was set aside for the best hero in 
the hall. At the feast of Bricriu this 
“hero’s portion” consisted of a pig, a 
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cow and 100 cakes of corn covered 
with honey; every four cakes took a 
sack of corn to make them; a vat of 
wine large enough to hold three of the 
warriors of Ulster was also offered to 
the one who should be declared the 
champion. We can agree with the au- 
thor who says that the preparation of 
this feast took a whole year. 

With the advent of Catholicism and 
the rise of the monasteries, a new mo- 
tive was added to the native hospital- 
ity. In the monasteries the principle 
was strongly insisted upon that Christ 
Himself was received in the person of 
a stranger; this made the monks ex- 
tremely anxious to welcome guests. A 
commodious site was chosen for the 
guest house and special lands were set 
aside for its better maintenance. As 
most guests arrived spattered with 
mud and quite hungry, their first bodi- 
ly needs were water and food. If the 
day of arrival were an ordinary fast, a 
Wednesday or Friday, the fast was re- 
laxed and the brethren were permitted 
to share in the better food offered to 
the guest. 

Particular care would probably be 
taken of the poets who like the mod- 
ern press could do endless injury to 
those they did not like. Generosity was 
a national virtue and the mere sugges- 
tion of niggardliness was a matter 
about which saints as well as sinners 
were extremely touchy. The monastic 
reason for hospitality is expressed in 
a poem taken from the Leabhar Breac, 
an anthology compiled about the 14th 
century: 

O King of stars! 
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whether my house be dark or 
bright, 
never shall it be closed against 
any one, 
lest Christ close His house against 
me, 
If there be a guest in your house 
and you conceal aught from 
him, 
‘ns not the guest that will be 
without it, 
but Jesus, Mary's Son. 


In the lives of the Irish saints a 
whole chapter could be devoted to the 
various expressions of their belief that 
when a guest came, Christ came. Even 
in later literature, in the various jour- 
neys of Irish saints to those Isles of 
the Blest and to countries which navi- 
gators like Saint Brendan visited, the 
same ideas are found. When they pic- 
tured earthly paradises, generosity to 
strangers was regarded as a funda- 
mental virtue. 

St. Bede the Venerable, the English 
historian, tells us of the great crowds 
of Anglo-Saxons who were warmly 
welcomed into Ireland during the 
plague about the year 664. The people 
provided them with food daily, with- 
out payment, and gave them books, 
and free instruction from Irish mas- 
ters. 

Tribesmen in the country and crafts- 
men and tradesmen in the towns went 
to houses of the wealthy and shared in 
entertainments without distinction of 
rank; it was the boast of every great 
man to welcome alike the mighty and 
the learned, the humble and the needy. 
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Wealthy men and women kept open 
houses for scholars, and patrons of 
learning abounded in every province. 
In 1348 is recorded the death of Ma- 
laghlin Magerahty of Ulster, “the ser- 
vant of generosity,” whose death left 
the professors of poetry and sciences 
brokenhearted. In 1376 died Hugh 
O’Farrell; “like unto a fountain his 
bounty flowed on the learned of Ire- 
land universally from his youth until 
his death. “O’Kelly Welcome” ( Fdilte 
Ui Cheallaigh ) is still a current phrase 
in Kerry. By open festivals a chief won 
titles of honor; they also served in 
times of danger and affliction as parlia- 
ments, the centers of political discus- 
sion for the countryside. The landed 
gentry were skilled agriculturists and 
famed for good tillage and housekeep- 
ing. The plenty of their houses and 
their hospitality show capable conduct 
of their business. 

In the midst of all these instances 
of Irish generosity and hospitality, we 
find a certain O’Mulconry who won 
fame as “the head of inhospitality of 
Ireland”; he solemnly swore that he 
would never give butter and bread to- 
gether to guests. His kind was rare. 

The annals record many noble ladies 
who welcomed all guests and strangers 
and learned men. In 1433 Margaret 
O’Carroll invited all, both Irish and 
Scottish, to two general feasts where 
food and money and all manner of 
gifts were distributed. Two thousand 
and seven hundred persons, besides 
gamesters and poor men, were wel- 
comed, The first invitation was for 
March 26; the second for the feast day 
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of the Assumption of our Lady. We 
need not be surprised at the number 
of guests; these rich houses could well 
afford to entertain them. 

Hospitality was lavish, without sor- 
row, without gloom in the house; even 
in the town it was held a shame to 
have an inn or send a traveler to one. 
In every homestead the mistress kept 
an oaten cake whole for the stranger. 
With such universal hospitality domi- 
nating the land, no wonder proverbs 
arose: a generous man, they say, has 
never gone to hell; three things impos- 
sible to learn: a voice for singing, poet- 
ry, generosity. And the poet warns: 


O Richard of Beann Bladhma, 

forsake not the men of art. 

Whatever exploit one may do 

no one is famous without gener- 
osity. 


Yet there was a note of common sense 
even in these desires to entertain: 
“Plenty before hospitality,” or “The 
beginning of generosity is plenty.” 
John O’Twomey did not believe this 
proverb and had many a bitter word 
with his wife. What innkeeper ever 
before or since has had his sign thus 
inscribed: 


No landless wanderer of the noble 
Gael, 

no brother bard, no doughty 
heart and game, 

though presently he lack the price - 
of ale, 

but John O’ Twomey welcomes all 
she same. 


The boast of the Irish was hospital- 
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ity. Invaders acknowledged the virtue 
and knew how the Irish prized it. 
They hired Aonghus O’Daly, Anghus 
of the Satires, to write bitter satires 
against leading Irish families, ridicul- 
ing their generosity and hospitality. So 
in Elizabeth’s time he attempted to 
prove that the Irish were too poor to 
afford hospitality to the stranger; a 
better method of stinging the very 
souls of the people, both high and low, 
could not have been devised, His pen 
was dipped in gall and poison. 


Bread and water from a pool 
was my supper at this chief's 
house; 
it 1s difficult to have heart after 
such a supper, 
the water was twice thicker than 
the bread. 
A fly would swallow in one 
morsel, 
without difficulty — without 
trouble— 
the thin cake with its butter on 
its back 
which I got at O’Dunan’s 
Church of Donagh. 


There is rann after rann in his satires 
which could be adduced to show how 
cleverly he attacked this fine Irish 
trait and how he wounded the people 
by his bitterness. But justice overtook 
him—he was slain at a banquet given 
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by O’Meagher whom he was about to 
satirize. 

Irish hospitality became universally 
recognized when Irish exiles took to 
every land the old manner of welcom- 
ing neighbor and stranger. At one time 
or another every visitor to Ireland 
meets this welcome; on more than one 
occasion I myself have experienced it 
and been made to feel that I was no 
stranger but a member of the house- 
hold for whom nothing was too good, 
provided only that I felt “at home.” 
Such hospitality is not limited to the 
stranger; the neighbor and all who are 
friends share in it; in fact, it is so 
frequent that no comment arises; it is 
the natural, the expected thing. “A 
hundred thousand welcomes” can be 
heard on the lips of neighbors from 
early morn to the twilight hours. Per- 
haps the candle in the window at 
Christmastime and the open door 
stand most clearly for symbols of Ire- 
land’s hospitality. These are said to be 
for Mary and her little Child, the can- 
dle to guide and the unlocked door to 
welcome them. And since all others 
are brothers to Him, and to receive one 
in His name is to receive Him, the 
doors are flung wide and in windows 
there still shine candles, if we have the 
vision to see, candles which spell in 
code with their bobbing flame: “Céad 


mile fdilte romhat.” 


ito 


For God’s sake, don’t qualify for spinsterhood by objecting to children 


in church. 


Vincent McNabb in Holy Roodlets (May °43). 





Altars Under Fire 


By JOSEPH E. WHELAN 


His death was a false report 


Condensed from the Michigan Catholic* 


Planes soared overhead; bursting 
shrapnel and machine-gun bullets clip- 
ped the near-by trees. Only a few feet 
away the boys of the 32nd division 
hugged the earth in their foxholes and 
machine gunners fired away from hid- 
den pillboxes. 

The area was too exposed for the 
celebration of Mass, but the chaplain 
was there to bring spiritual solace. Us- 
ing a ration box as an altar, Father 
Joseph E. Whelan, former assistant 
pastor of St. Augustine parish of Kala- 
mazoo, sent word along the line that 
he would hear confessions and dis- 
tribute Holy Communion. Non-Cath- 
olics volunteered to take the places of 
the Catholic boys at the front for the 
few minutes they needed, 

This is one of the many thrilling ex- 
periences recited by Father Whelan in 
a letter sent to a Detroit priest. Father 
Whelan, now enjoying a well-earned 
rest, has served as chaplain for the 
125th Infantry, the 107th Medical Reg- 
iment, the 127th Infantry, the 128th 
Infantry, and is now with the division 
artillery. He opens his letter, dated 
April 5, by saying: “Contrary to rumor 
I was not killed in a plane accident.” 
His letter continues: 

Upon reaching the troops in the 
field, I made the rounds of all the units 
in my regiment, and adjoining units, 
providing the opportunity for all to 


receive the sacraments before they 
were committed to battle. This was 
easier said than done. Conditions were 
such that each person had to carry all 
his belongings on his back. The trail 
was long and muddy; rivers had to be 
forded, and the heat was terrific. I dis- 
carded everything except what was 
truly essential. 

Among the articles regarded as es- 
sential I would list the helmet. It 
served many purposes. Primarily it 
was protective, but we used it also as 
a utensil for warming coffee water, for 
a bathtub, wash basin, chair, and even 
a pillow. 

Upon arrival at the place for Mass, 
word was sent to the men near by. We 
cut some saplings, four, for legs, a few 
more to make a sort of top for an altar, 
borrowed a blanket and there was the 
altar. We always picked a spot not 
visible from the air and so I could wear 
vestments. Occasionally shells landed 
not too far away; once a small branch 
of the tree under which I was saying 
Mass dropped to the ground, cut off 
by a flying piece of shrapnel, but never 
was I required to interrupt the Mass. 

During most of the action, we were 
concealed from the direct view of 
the enemy. So it was possible to hear 
confessions, sometimes say Mass and 
distribute Communion within 100 
yards or less of our most forward ele- 


* Detroit, Mich. April 29, 1943. 
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ments. In only one section was it 
judged that we were too exposed to 
have Mass. Then I celebrated Mass 
somewhat to the rear, and brought 
Communion to where the men were 
deployed. I set up a foot-high ration 
box as an altar. The men would come 
back to me one at a time, make their 
confession and receive Communion. As 
many of them had their prayer books 
ruined by crawling through swamps, 
[ would read for a couple of minutes 
the prayers for Communion immedi- 
ately before and after each one re- 
ceived. They then returned to their 
posts in the line. 

It was a common sight to see men 
with their rosary about their open 
necks, reading their missals or prayer 
books and New Testaments all along 
the front, in slit trenches, or behind 
trees waiting for an attack. After a 
strafing attack, the men would grin at 
me and say, “That’s the best Act of 
Contrition I’ve said in a long time.” 

Conducting the burial services was 
greatly facilitated by the splendid spirit 
of the men in the grave detail. We 
tried to visit each part of the front 
daily. It meant a lot for the morale 
of the men to know that their slain 
buddies would receive decent burial 
promptly. The grave of each Catholic 
soldier was blessed and the entire ritual 
read for him. For the Protestants and 
Jews I conducted a graveside service 
as well, although different. 

Upon one occasion the commanding 
oficer requested me to instruct the de- 
tail that the area to which we were 
going to bury some men, was free from 
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enemy fire. I complied, I went further. 
I told them in effect that in our field 
of action we would be as safe as if we 
vere back home in bed. Off we went 
but soon were compelled to hug 
mother earth. We alternated digging 
graves at five or ten-minute intervals. 

Finally the sergeant of our detail, 
John Price, of Reese, Mich., picked up 
a piece of hot shrapnel which plunked 
in the fresh dirt between us. He tossed 
it from hand to hand, grinned at me, 
and said, “Oh, sure, fellows, it’s per- 
fectly safe, nothing to worry about at 
all. You'll be just as safe as if you were 
home in bed.” We all laughed and 
they went back to work unflinchingly, 
exercising as meticulous care with the 
last grave as with the first. 

There were four Catholic chaplains 
in our division during this campaign, 
but at the end, I was the only one with 
the men, as the others became ill. In- 
sofar as I could I served the Catholics 
in adjoining units. This resulted in my 
being continually on the trail, some- 
thing like the old circuit rider, except 
that I had no horse nor mule, only my 
“dogs.” 

During one of my “Cook’s tours,” 
I encountered a large group of natives. 
They were largely Catholic, and had 
been prisoners of the Japs. They 
escaped to us and were a big help in 
littering our wounded and carrying 
supplies, and some carried spears and 
rifles and even rounded up a few stray 
Japs. I quickly learned their language, 
that is, familiarized myself with a 
pidgin English to the extent of about 12 
phrases, and so heard their confessions. 
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For example, “My last confession was 
two years ago,” would be rendered, 
“Long time confession, two fella 
Christmas.” In their language, “God 
bless you” would be, “God look out 
Him you.” When I imposed the pen- 
ance, if I wanted to say, “For your 
penance, say five Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys,” I would translate it, “Belong 
peccavi, belong you, make ’em five 
fella Pater, five fella Maria now.” “You 
talk gamin” means “bad talk.” This 
language, not precisely universal, but 
common to many of the tribes, con- 
tains a generous sprinkling of French 
and Latin and was taught them by 
the Catholic missionaries. There are, 
of course, hundreds of tribes, each with 
its own tongue. After supper, I gath- 
ered them together on the beach. 
There, an outrigger canoe was drawn 
up out of the water and I used the 
platform on it for an altar. The natives 
were devout at Mass and knew their 
prayers very well. 

Frequently, on the trail, natives who 
were not Catholics would remain all 
during the Mass watching intently, 
placing their forefinger in their mouth 
and extracting it quickly, making a 
sucking sound. I was informed that 
such was their customary manner of 
expressing astonishment, not at white 
men praying, but at the brilliant-hued 
vestments. 

Up front one day I encountered a 
patrol of six men from a unit on our 
flank. I learned the best way to their 
area. | returned to my regiment alone, 
and for a landmark spotted, dangling 
from a tree, a white parachute with 
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bomb attached. The next morning I 
set out with my corporal, William 
Deppisch, of Port Washington, Wis. 
It was necessary to cross an open land- 
ing field recently evacuated by the 
Nips. I was warned to drop to the 
ground if I heard machine-gun fire 
while crossing. The “over” fire of the 
enemy was coming down that strip. 
We were almost across when we heard 
the machine guns, We hit the ground. 
The grass was about two feet deep and 
the heat was terrific. After about ten 
minutes of baking in the hot sun, we 
crawled to the edge of the swamp. This 
was deep and practically impenetrable. 
The white of the parachute had guided 
us across the strip, but now we had to 
advance up the side of the strip, be- 
tween the parachute bomb and the 
swamp. The dangling bomb was about 
125 feet from the edge of the field. For 
five minutes we watched the bomb in- 
tently, ready to drop if it became dis- 
entangled and fell. That part was 
amusing. If we watched the bomb, we 
stumbled along the uneven ground, If 
we watched the ground — well, we 
watched the bomb. 

At the journey’s end, we were in- 
formed that all were up in the line and 
no one could get away for Mass. How- 
ever, I buried a Catholic Australian 
oficer whose plane I had seen shot 
down the day before. Then I met one 
lad asking where Mass was going to 
be. I decided then to celebrate Mass, 
even if he were the only one present. 
I didn’t intend to make that trip in 
vain. In 20 minutes, when I was pre- 
pared to begin Mass, 30 men were 
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present, in many instances, Protestant 
soldiers relieving them from details for 
the 45 minutes. Very frequently, if 
there were 40 at Mass, there would be 
40 Communions, 

I lost 40 pounds by the time it was 
over and that was not unique. 

All of the Catholic chaplains would 
visit their men who were wounded up 
front before they went back to field 
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hospitals, However, on a few occasions 
where the soldier died before we could 
get to him, I have had their buddies 
tell me that they recited the Act of 
Contrition with the dying soldier, or 
aloud for him, as well as the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, or the Rosary. 
Our Lord and His Mother were cer- 
tainly at the battlefront, and their pres- 
ence was distinctly felt. 


‘bs 


The 20 Latin-American republics have in common three important 
bonds which unite them in tradition and culture. The first is their religious 
faith, the Roman Catholic. In the constitutions of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Paraguay, the Catholic character of the country is emphatically stated. 

Blood is the second bond. In 18 of the Latin-American republics the 
majority of the people have a mixture of Spanish and Indian blood. In 
Brazil, the prevailing type is the Portuguese Indian. The racial charac- 
teristics of the Brazilians of this type are very much the same as those 


of the Spanish Americans, 


The third bond is a common language. Eighteen of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, and in addition Puerto Rico, have Spanish as their native 
tongue, The language of Brazil is Portuguese, but it is so similar to 
Spanish that Brazilians and Spanish Americans have no difficulty in 


understanding each other, 


The 20 Latin-American republics are Catholic; the number belong- 
ing to other creeds is negligible and is represented mainly by foreigners; 
and in the U.S. 40% of the total number with religious affiliations are 
Catholic, This is the greatest of all bonds that we have in common. It is 
a kind of universal language for all of us. We should protect it. We 
should see to it that when the present world conflagration ends our Chris- 
tian principles are preserved, because they are our only hope for perma- 


nent peace. 


Dr. Hector David Castro, minister of El Salvador, in an address before the 
National Commission on Inter-American Action, Philadelphia (17 April ’43). 





Alcoholics Anonymous. 


By Alcoholics Anonymous members 


Condensed from the bookt 


We, of Alcoholics Anonymous, are 
average Americans. We are people 
who normally would not mix. But 
there exists among us a fellowship, a 
friendliness, and an understanding 
which is indescribably wonderful. We 
are like the passengers of a great liner 
the moment after rescue from ship- 
wreck, when camaraderie, joyousness 
and democracy pervade the vessel from 
steerage to captain’s table. 

Highly competent psychiatrists have 
sometimes found it impossible to per- 
suade an alcoholic to discuss his situa- 
tion without reserve. Strangely enough, 
we are usually more unapproachable to 
wives, parents and intimate friends 
than to doctors. 

But the ex-alcoholic who has found 
our solution, who is properly armed 
with facts about himself, can generally 
win the entire confidence of another 
alcoholic in a few hours. Until such an 
understanding is reached, little or noth- 
ing can be accomplished. 

That the man who is making the 
approach has had the same difficulty, 
that he obviously knows what he is 
talking about, that his whole deport- 
ment shouts at the new prospect that 
he is a man with a real answer, that 
he has no attitude of holier than thou, 
nething whatever except the sincere 


They have the solution 


desire to be helpful; that there are no 
fees to pay, no axes to grind, no people 
to please, no lectures to be endured— 
these are the conditions we found most 
effective. 

Moderate drinkers have little trouble 
in giving up liquor entirely if they 
have a good reason. They can take it 
or leave it alone. 

Then we have a certain type of hard 
drinker. He may have the habit badly 
enough to gradually impair him physi- 
cally and mentally. It may cause him 
to die a few years before his time. If a 
sufficiently strong reason—ill health, 
falling in love, change of environment, 
or the warning of a doctor—becomes 
operative, this man can also stop or 
moderate, although he may find it dif- 
ficult and troublesome and may even 
need medical attention. 

But what about the real alcoholic? 
He may start off as a moderate drink- 
er; he may or may not become a con- 
tinuous hard drinker; but at some 
stage of his drinking career he begins 
to lose all control of his liquor con- 
sumption, once he starts to drink. 

Here is the fellow who has been puz- 
zling you, especially in his lack of con- 
trol. He does absurd, incredible, tragic 
things while drinking. He is a real Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He is seldom 


*Church Street Annex, Post Box 658, New York City. 


+1942. Works Publishing Company, New York City. 400 pp. $3.50. The story of how more 
than 6,000 persons have recovered from alcoholism, 
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mildly intoxicated. He is always more 
or less insanely drunk. His disposition 
while drinking resembles his normal 
nature but little. He may be one of the 
finest fellows in the world. Yet let him 
drink for a day, and he frequently be- 
comes disgustingly, and even danger- 
ously, antisocial. He has a_ positive 
genius for getting tight at exactly the 
wrong moment, particularly when 
some important decision must be made 
or engagement kept. He is often per- 
fectly sensible and well balanced con- 
cerning everything except liquor, but 
in that respect is incredibly dishonest 
and selfish. He often possesses special 
abilities, skills, and aptitudes, and has 
a promising career ahead of him. He 
uses his gifts to build up a bright out- 
look for his family and himself, then 
pulls the structure down on his head 
by a senseless series of sprees. He is the 
fellow who goes to bed so intoxicated 
he ought to sleep the clock around. 
Yet, early next morning he searches 
madly for the bottle he misplaced the 
night before. If he can afford it, he 
may have liquor concealed all over his 
house to be certain no one gets his 
entire supply away from him. As mat- 
ters grow worse, he begins to use a 
combination of high-powered sedative 
and liquor to quiet his nerves so he can 
go to work. Then comes the day when 
he simply cannot make it and gets 
drunk all over again. Perhaps he goes 
to a doctor, who gives him morphine 
or some sedative with which to taper 
off. Then he begins to appear at hos- 
pitals and sanitariums. 

The idea that somehow, some day 


he will control and enjoy his liquor 
drinking is the great obsession of every 
abnormal drinker. The persistence of 
this illusion is astonishing. Many pur- 
sue it through the gates of insanity or 
death. 

We of Alcoholics Anonymous have 
learned that we had to fully concede 
to our innermost selves that we were 
alcoholics. This is the first step in re- 
covery: the delusion that we are like 
other people has to be smashed. 

We alcoholics are men and women 
who have lost the ability to control our 
drinking. We know that no real alco- 
holic ever recovered control. All of us 
felt at times that we were regaining 
control, but such intervals, usually 
brief, were inevitably followed by still 
less control, which led in time to piti- 
ful and incomprehensible demoraliza- 
tion. We are convinced to a man that 
alcoholics of our type are in the grip 
of a progressive illness. Over any con- 
siderable period we get worse, never 
better* 

We are like men who have lost their 
legs; they never grow new ones. Neith- 
er does there appear to be any treat- 
ment which will make alcoholics of 
our kind become like other men. We 
have tried every imaginable remedy. 
In some instances there has been brief 
recovery, followed always by still worse 
relapse. Physicians who are familiar 
with alcoholism agree there is no such 
thing as making a normal drinker out 
of an alcoholic. Science may one day 
accomplish this, but it has not done so 
yet. 

Despite all we can say, many who 
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are real alcoholics are not going to be- 
lieve they are in that class. By every 
form of self-deception and experimen- 
tation, they will try to prove them- 
selves exceptions to the rule, therefore 
non-alcoholic. If anyone who is show- 
ing inability to control his drinking 
can do the right-about-face and drink 
like a gentleman, our hats are off to 
him. Heaven knows, we have tried 
hard enough and long enough to drink 
like other people! 

Here are some of the methods we 
have tried: drinking beer only, lim- 
iting the number of drinks, never 
drinking alone, never drinking in the 
morning, drinking only at home, never 
having it in the house, never drinking 
during business hours, drinking only 
at parties, drinking only natural wines, 
agreeing to resign if ever drunk on 
the job, taking a trip, not taking a 
trip, swearing off forever (with and 
without a solemn oath), taking more 
physical exercise, reading inspirational 
books, going to health farms and sani- 
tariums, accepting voluntary commit- 
ment to asylums—we could increase 
the list ad infinitum. 

For one who is unable to drink mod- 
erately, the question is how to stop 
altogether — assuming, of course, he 
desires to stop. Whether such a person 
can quit on a nonspiritual basis, de- 
pends upon the extent to which he has 
already lost the power to choose wheth- 
er he will drink or not. Many of us felt 
that we had plenty of character. There 
was a tremendous urge to cease for- 
ever. Yet we found it impossible. This 
is the baffling feature of alcoholism as 


we know it: this utter inability to leave 
it alone, no matter how great the neces- 
sity or the wish. 

But there was always the curious 
mental phenomenon that parallel with 
our sound reasoning there inevitably 
ran some insanely trivial excuse for 
taking the first drink. Our sound rea- 
soning failed to hold us in check, The 
insane idea won out. The next day we 
would ask ourselves, in all earnestness 
and sincerity, how it could have hap- 
pened. 

In some circumstances we have gone 
out deliberately to get drunk, feeling 
ourselves justified by nervousness, an- 
ger, worry, depression, jealousy or the 
like. But even in this type of beginning 
we are obliged to admit that our justi- 
fication for a spree was insanely in- 
sufficient in the light of what always 
happened. We now see that when we 
began to drink deliberately, instead of 
casually, there was little serious or 
effective thought during the period of 
premeditation of what the terrific con- 
sequences might be. 

Our behavior is as absurd and in- 
comprehensible with respect to the first 
drink, as that of an individual with a 
passion, say, for jaywalking. He gets 
a thrill out of skipping in front of fast- 
moving vehicles. He enjoys himself a 
few years in spite of friendly warnings. 
Up to this point you would label him 
as a foolish chap having queer ideas 
of fun. Luck then deserts him and he 
is slightly injured several times in suc- 
cession, You would expect him, if he 
were normal, to cut it out. Presently 
he is hit again and this time gets a 
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fractured skull. Within a week after 
leaving the hospital a fast-moving trol- 
ley car breaks his arm. He tells you he 
has decided to stop jaywalking for 
good, but in a few weeks he breaks 
both legs. 

On through the years this conduct 
continues, accompanied by his con- 
tinual promises to be careful or to keep 
off the streets altogether. Finally, he 
can no longer work, his wife gets a 
divorce, he is held up to ridicule. He 
tries every known means to get the jay- 
walking idea out of his head. He shuts 
himself up in an asylum, hoping to 
mend his ways. But the day he comes 
out he races in front of a fire engine, 
which breaks his back. Such a man 
would be crazy, wouldn’t he? 

You may think our illustration is too 
ridiculous. But is it? We, who have 
been through the wringer, must admit 
that, if we substituted alcoholism for 
jaywalking, the illustration would fit 
us exactly. However intelligent we may 
have been in other respects, where al- 
cohol has been involved, we have been 
strangely insane. This is strong lan- 
guage; but isn’t it true? 

Some of you are thinking: “Yes, 
what you tell us is true, but it doesn’t 
fully apply. We admit we have some 
of these symptoms, but we have not 
gone to the extremes you fellows did, 
nor are we likely to, for we understand 
ourselves so well after what you have 
told us that such things cannot happen 
again. We have not lost everything in 
life through drinking and we certainly 
do not intend to.” 

That may be true of certain nonalco- 
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holics who, though drinking foolishly 
and heavily at present, are able to stop 
or moderate, because their brains and 
bodies have not been damaged as ours 
were. But the actual or potential alco- 
holic, with hardly an exception, will be 
absolutely unable to stop drinking on 
the basis of self-knowledge. This is a 
point we wish to emphasize and re- 
emphasize, to smash home upon our 
alcoholic readers as it has been revealed 
to us out of bitter experience. Let us 
take another illustration. 

Fred is partner in a well-known ac- 
counting firm. His income is good, he 
has a fine home, is happily married and 
the father of promising children of col- 
lege age. He has so attractive a per- 
sonality that he makes friends with 
everyone. If ever there was a successful 
business man, it is Fred. To all appear- 
ances he is a stable, well-balanced indi- 
vidual. Yet, he is an alcoholic. We first 
saw Fred about a year ago in a hospital 
where he had gone to recover from a 
bad case of jitters. It was his first ex- 
perience of this kind, and he was much 
ashamed of it. Far from admitting he 
was an alcoholic, he told himself he 
came to the hospital to rest his nerves. 
The doctor intimated strongly that he 
might be worse than he realized. For 
a few days he was depressed about his 
condition. He made up his mind to 
quit drinking altogether. It never oc- 
curred to him that perhaps he could 
not do so, in spite of his character and 
standing. Fred would not believe him- 
self an alcoholic, much less accept a 
spiritual remedy for his problem. We 
told him what we knew about alcohol- 
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ism. He was interested, and conceded 
that he had some of the symptoms, but 
he was a long way from admitting that 
he could do nothing about it himself. 
He was positive that this humiliating 
experience, plus the knowledge he had 
acquired, would keep him sober the 
rest of his life. Self-knowledge would 
fix it. 

We heard no more of Fred for a 
while. One day we were told that he 
was back in the hospital. This time 
he was quite shaky. He soon indicat- 
ed he was anxious to see us. The story 
he told is most instructive for here was 
a chap absolutely convinced he had to 
stop drinking, who had no excuse for 
drinking, and who exhibited splendid 
judgment and determination in all his 
other concerns, yet was flat on his back, 

Let him tell you about it: “I was 
much impressed with what you fellows 
said about alcoholism, but I frankly 
did not believe it would be possible 
for me to drink again. I somewhat 
appreciated your ideas about the subtle 
insanity which precedes the first drink, 
but I was confident it could not happen 
to me after what I had learned. I rea- 
soned I was not so far advanced as 
most of you fellows, that I had been 


personal problems, that I would there- 
fore be successful where you men 
failed. I felt I had every right to be 
self-confident, that it would be only 
a matter of exercising my will power 
and keeping on guard, 

“In this frame of mind, I went about 
my business and for a time all was 
well. I had no trouble refusing drinks, 
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and began to wonder if I had not been 
making too hard work of a simple 
matter. One day I went to Washington 
to present some accounting evidence 
to a government bureau. I had been 
out of town before during this particu- 
lar dry spell, so there was nothing new 
about that. Physically, I felt excellent. 
Neither did I have any pressing prob- 
lems or worries. My business came off 
well, I was pleased and knew my part- 
ners would be, too. 

“IT went to my hotel and leisurely 
dressed for dinner. As I crossed the 
threshold of the dining room, the 
thought came to mind it would be nice 
to have a couple of cocktails with din- 
ner, That was all. Nothing more. I 
ordered a cocktail and my meal. Then 
I ordered another cocktail. After din- 
ner I decided to take a walk. When 
I returned to the hotel it struck me a 
highball would be fine before going 
to bed, so I stepped into the bar and 
had one. I remember having several 
more that night and plenty next morn- 
ing. I have a shadowy recollection of 
being in an airplane bound for New 
York, of finding a friendly taxicab 
driver at the landing field instead of 
my wife. The driver escorted me about 
for several days. I know little of where 
I went, or what I said and did, Then 
came the hospital with unbearable 
mental and physical suffering. 

“As soon as I regained my ability 
to think, I went carefully over that 
evening in Washington, Not only had 
I been off guard, but I had made no 
fight whatever against that first drink. 
This time I had not thought of the 
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consequences at all. I had commenced 
to drink as carelessly as though the 
cocktails were ginger ale. I now re- 
membered what my alcoholic friends 
had told me, how they prophesied that 
if I had an alcoholic mind, the time 
and place would come: I would drink 
again. They had said that though I 
did raise a defense, it would one day 
give way before some trivial reason for 
having a drink. Well, just that did 
happen, and more. What I had learned 
of alcoholism did not occur to me at all. 
I knew from that moment that I had 
an alcoholic mind. I saw that will 
power and self-knowledge would not 
help in those mental blank spots. 
“Two of the members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous came to see me. They 
grinned, which I didn’t like so much, 
and then asked me if I thought myself 
alcoholic and if I were really licked 
this time. I had to concede both propo- 
sitions. They piled on me heaps of evi- 
dence to the effect that an alcoholic 
mentality, such as I had exhibited in 
Washington, was a hopeless condition. 
They cited cases out of their own ex- 
perience by the dozen. This process 
snuffed out the last flicker of convic- 
tion that I could do the job myself. 
“Then they outlined the spiritual 
answer and program of action which 
100 of them had followed successfully. 
Though I had been only nominally 
connected with religion, their propos- 
als were not, intellectually, hard to 
swallow. But the program of action, 
though entirely sensible, was pretty 
drastic, It meant I would have to throw 
several lifelong conceptions out of the 
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window. That was not easy. But the 
moment I made up my mind to go 
through with the process, I had the 
feeling that my alcoholic condition was 
relieved, as in fact it proved to be. 

“Quite as important was the discov- 
ery that spiritual principles would 
solve all my problems. I have since 
been brought into a way of living in- 
finitely more satisfying and, I hope, 
more useful than the life I lived be- 
fore.” 

Fred’s story speaks for itself. We 
hope it strikes home to thousands like 
him. He had felt only the first nip of 
the wringer. Most alcoholics have to 
be pretty badly mangled before they 
really begin to solve their problems. 

Many doctors and psychiatrists agree 
with our conclusions. One of these 
men, staff member of a world-renown- 
ed hospital, recently made this state- 
ment to some of us, “What you say 
about the general hopelessness of the 
average alcoholic’s plight is, in my 
opinion, correct. As to two of you men, 
whose stories I have heard, there is 
no doubt in my mind that you were 
100% hopeless, apart from divine help. 
Though not a religious person, I have 
profound respect for the spiritual ap- 
proach in such cases as yours. For most 
cases, there is virtually no other solu- 
tion.” 

Once more: the alcoholic at certain 
times has no effective mental defense 
against the first drink. Except in a few 
rare cases, neither he nor any other 
human being can provide such a de- 
fense. His defense must come from a 
higher Power. 








The Mystery 


By WILLIAM A. LEONARD, S.J. 


Condensed from an address* 


A Christian is a man who won- 
ders at the mysteries of God and the 
mysteries of the world. Before them he 
knows he must often fall silent, content 
that his mind is able to grasp, by faith, 
the simple fact of their existence. My 
dear brothers in Christ, you have come 
this morning from one mystery of faith 
to face another. You have left the altar, 
where the light of Calvary shone full 
upon your faces, and where you of- 
fered together the mystery of the Mass, 
and you have come here, to a last as- 
sembly beneath the Towers, occasioned 
by the mystery of your departure for 
war. 

For your departure is a mystery: we 
cannot, for the present at least, under- 
stand why it should be. I think I am 
right in saying that no man here would 
elect to go to war if a choice were still 
open or honorable. I am sure I can say 
that no man here welcomes for its own 
sake the opportunity to kill. Rather am 
I certain that all of you would choose 
to complete your education and to be- 
gin your work in a normal, peaceful 
world, And herein lies the mystery: 
necessity and honor summon you to 
do what you find repellent. And we 
whose privilege it has been to instruct 
you are also silent in the face of this 
mystery. We know it to be your duty 
to go, but we cannot explain how it 


The sending forth 


has come to be your duty. We cannot 
tell you why God is permitting it to 
happen to you; we only know that He 
is. If He had known that you could not 
do it, He would have arranged that 
you should be born in some less tur- 
bulent age, or that circumstances of 
health should prevent you from serv- 
ing. But His fatherly providence has 
so ordered things that you have come 
to maturity at a time when this de- 
mand is made of you; you need not, 
therefore, fear that it is beyond your 
strength, or that He will fail you in 
the hour when you call upon Him. 
“He will overshadow you with his 
shoulders, and under His wings you 
shall trust. For He hath given His an- 
gels charge over you, to keep you in 
all your ways. In their hands they shall 
bear you up: lest you even dash your 
foot against a stone.” 

It seems to me that this mystery of 
your departure has many resemblances 
to the mystery of faith which you 
shared this morning, the Mass you 
celebrated together. We might say that 
the first part of the Mass is analogous 
to your life as you have so far lived it. 
You began the Mass with the sign of 
the cross; you began your life with the 
same sacred sign in the sacrament of 
Baptism. Your Mass continued with 
prayer and with the instruction of the 


*To reservists of Boston College, as published in the Boston College Heights and reprinted in 
Orate Fratres, Collegeville, Minn. May 16, 1943. 
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Epistle and Gospel; your life thus far 
has been one of prayer, of instruction, 
of all those things which have given joy 
to your youth. You brought the first 
part of your Mass to a close by reciting 
theCreed, the declaration of your belief 
in all those doctrines to which as Chris- 
tians you give allegiance; you have by 
your enlistment brought the first part 
of your life to a close with a declaration 
of your faith in what America stands 
for. Then, in the Mass, came the sol- 
emn moment of the Offertory. You 
took the fruits of your earth, bread 
from your wheat and wine from your 
grapes, and offered them to God your 
Father as symbols of your dependence 
on Him, of your complete and un- 
swerving loyalty to Him. “Accept, O 
holy Father,” you cried, “this host for 
the all-holy Sacrifice, which I, Thy un- 
worthy servant, offer to Thee, my liv- 
ing and true God.” So now in your 
lives has come the solemn moment of 
your offertory, when you, soldiers-to- 
be, offer to your country your energies, 
your trained minds, your love—even, 
if need be, your life. It is a pure offer- 
ing, a holy offering; it is the synabol 
of your gratitude and unswerving loy- 
alty to the country which bore and has 
nurtured you. 

And from this point on we put away 
analogies and speak of fact. The bread 
and wine which you had offered to the 
Father at the Offertory of your Mass, 
which had stood for you, became at 
the Consecration the Body and Blood 
of Christ: the Father, looking down, 
saw you and His Son as one. All of 
you were gathered and swept up into 
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Christ. Anything you might do or suf- 
fer you would do or suffer as members 
of His Body, If you lived and worked 
and prayed and loved, you did these 
things in Christ; if you died, you were 
one of those blessed who die in the 
Lord. If, inspired by Christian patriot- 
ism, you put aside your thoughts of 
peace to defend your country, it was 
Christ in you who put on a uniform 
and drilled and marched and went 
hungry and was wounded. Through 
Him, and with Him, and in Him you 
would give to God the Father, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and 
glory. 

But it is not necessary for me to 
stress these things. You have just come 
from your Communion with Christ in 
the mystery of faith. The Father has 
signified His pleasure in your offering 
by giving it back to you—your bread 
and wine, now the Body and Blood 
of His Son, which you have received, 
It is your holiness, the bond of your 
union with one another and with all 
the Christians of the communion of 
saints, the pledge of your immortality 
and your glory in the world to come. 
-He that eateth this bread shall live for- 
ever. 

And so, my dear brothers in Christ, 
you go out into that other mystery of 
faith, your vocation to war. As your 
Mass comes to its end, we need not 
say “Dominus vobiscum” to you. The 
Lord is with you. We say rather, “Ite, 
missa est.” “Go, you are sent forth.” 
The Mass you offered here is over, but 
you must carry its fruits into whatever 
life lies before you. With that dismissal 
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you were commissioned by Christ even 
before the Army has thought of com- 
missioning you; and a commission is 
a sacred trust. Christ said to His apos- 
tles, “You shall be witnesses unto Me 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth.” He says to you as 
Mass ends, “You shall be witnesses to 
Me at Fort Devens, and in North Afri- 
ca, and in New Caledonia, and even 
to the uttermost part of the earth.” 
We who have taught you and come 
to love you shall miss your boyish hon- 
esty, your unspoiled goodness. We 


shall look for the happy day when you 
will come back to us for the years of 
peace. Meanwhile we shall think of 
you in the Canon of the Mass, when 
we shall daily say, “Remember, 0 
Lord, Thy servants — remember Jim 


and George, Tom and Joe and Ed, 


whose faith and devotion are known 
to Thee, for whom we offer this sacri- 
fice of praise to obtain the redemption 
of their souls, and in hope of their 
safety and security.” 

Lift up your hearts! All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s and Christ 
is God's, 


ify 


Mexico's Peaceful Counterrevolution 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


Condensed from The Sign* 


A. new and very important factor 
in the religious question in Mexico 
is the rapidly growing Unidn Na- 
cional Sinarquista, the newest, strang- 
est, and most bitterly debated popular 
movement in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.t The Sinarquista movement 
is a Catholic, agrarian counterrevolu- 
tion against the very leftist social revo- 
lution which has controlled Mexico for 
30 years, Yet it is not a party and its 
members take no part in politics. Its 
leaders stoutly insist it is not even a 
political movement and that they have 

See Carnoxic Dicest, April, 1943, p. 1. 
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no intention of participating in poli 
tics. They say it is a purely social move- 
ment. They believe they can defeat the 
militant revolution by a peaceful civic 
movement of noncooperation. 
Professional politicians in Mexico, 
however, recognize that here is a move- 
ment with which they will have to 
reckon in the very near future. Party 


politicians are frankly alarmed at the | 


rapidity with which the country’s 


masses are flocking to the Sinarquista | 


banner, and there is a great deal of 
fist shaking and name calling on both 
sides. Leftist leaders denounce the Si- 


*Union City, N. J. June, 1943. 
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arquistas as reactionaries, fascists, and 
fifth columnists. The Sinarquistas just 
as bitterly blast their enemies as com- 
munists, 

The alarm of party politicians would 
seem to be justified, since the Sinar- 
quistas have enrolled 800,000 mem- 
bers during the five years of their ex- 
istence, and the movement is growing 
daily. When another 400,000 are en- 
rolled, the movement will have half as 
many members as there were votes 
cast in the last presidential election. 
Long before that objective is attained, 
the Sinarquista movement is expected 
to become the most important factor 
in Mexican politics, since it will be the 
country’s largest and best-disciplined 
organization, 

The Sinarquistas are opposed to any 
totalitarian government. Their leaders 
explain they know very well that the 
first step of any fascist, nazi, or com- 
munist regime in Mexico would be to 
dissolve the Sinarquistas because of 
their strong Catholic sentiments. What 
the movement hopes to achieve in 
Mexico eventually is a “Christian or- 
der” in which each family of the agrar- 
ian class shall be permanently settled 
on its own piece of land. This Chris- 
tian order is to be a Christian democ- 
racy in which every man who can read 
and write shall have a vote and in 
which there shall be honest elections 
in which every vote shall be counted. 

Leaders of the movement are work- 
ing diligently for repeal of Mexico’s 
anti-Church laws. While they, like 
other Catholics, admit that the present 
relations between the Church and the 
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government are satisfactory, they ar- 
gue that as long as the anti-Church 
laws exist there also prevails the dan- 
ger that the persecution of the Church 
may be renewed with a change in ad- 
ministration. It is admitted even in 
government circles that the only way 
President Avila Camacho has been 
able to bring about the present satis- 
factory status of the Church has been 
by not enforcing the anti-Church laws. 
This is not satisfactory, from the view- 
point of either side. 

It was the Sinarquistas who launch- 
ed the determined battle against the 
communists who had gotten control 
of the ministry of education, setting 
up an antireligious and antifamily sys- 
tem of education. This battle of the 
Sinarquistas gave the president strong 
backing from Mexican parents when 
he undertook to reform the education- 
al laws. The movement expects to 
achieve other important reforms in 
favor of the Church and the family 
during the four years that remain of 
President Avila Camacho’s six-year 
term, All the Sinarquista chiefs have 
been elected at national assemblies of 
state, municipal, and village leaders, 
and officers of the movement point to 
the frequent change in leadership to 
support their contention that the or- 
ganization is not headed toward fas- 
cism, 

Manuel Torres Bueno is the present 
jefe or supreme chief of the movement. 
His desk is a cheap wooden one, stand- 
ing in the corner of a small bare room 
on the second floor of a dilapidated old 
residence in the Calle Moreles in Mex- 
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ico City, which the Sinarquistas rent 
as their national headquarters. In the 
corner stands the movement's green, 
white, and red flag. On the wall behind 
his chair hangs a small crucifix. 

The decaying old building rents at 
$110 a month and houses the offices 
of all the movement’s many activities. 
These include teaching poverty-strick- 
en Indians how to bathe, as well as 
how to read and write; the operation 
of two agricultural colonies; a law 
office which tries, usually without suc- 
cess, to get Sinarquistas out of jail; the 
publication of a weekly newspaper and 
a monthly magazine; and the constant 
enrolling of new members in the hun- 
dreds of centers now scattered wide- 
spread throughout Mexico. 

The chief was sitting at his desk, his 
big fist boring into the wood, when 
I asked him to outline the purposes of 
the Sinarquista movement. “We in- 
tend to establish a Christian order in 
Mexico,” he declared. “The so-called 
liberal democracy as practiced in Mex- 
ico is just as dangerous an enemy of 
such a Christian order as are fascism, 
naziism, and communism, and we are 
vigorously opposed to all four. We 
shall fight totalitarian government in 
all its forms, whether it be one of the 
European isms or the tyranny of Span- 
ish-American dictatorship.” 

“Christian order” being a new ex- 
pression in politics, I asked Sefior 
Torres Bueno what the Sinarquistas 
mean when they use that expression. 

“The Sinarquista movement stands 
first of all for order and authority,” he 


replied, “as opposed to the chaos and 


anarchy that we have called democracy 
in Mexico. The Christian order we in- 
tend to set up in Mexico will be a 
Christian democracy based on a legally 
constituted family living on its own 
piece of land.” 

Since the labor unions and other 
enemies of the Sinarquistas charge that 
the movement is under the control of 
the Spanish Falange, | asked what the 
movement's attitude is toward the Fa- 
lange. It was at this point that he threw 
off his timidity and began to get em- 
phatic. 

“The Spanish Falange is an anti- 
communistic organization whose ac- 
tivities in Spain we have no right to 
judge,” he said. “But the Spanish Fa- 
lange must not attempt to interfere in 
Mexico, because such intervention is 
specifically prohibited by our laws. 
Those Spanish refugees who have 
mixed themselves in Mexican politics 
are violating the law of the country 
which offered them sanctuary from 
persecution.” 

One of the first objectives of the 
Sinarquista endeavor to establish or- 
der in Mexico is the termination of 
the class war that has grown out of 
the Revolution. Neither order, nor the 
material or moral betterment of the 
peasant, nor the complete and stable 
development of agriculture, can be at- 
tained unless the government removes 
the armed groups of land users known 
as “Armed Reserves.” They are the 
instrument of terror and tyranny 
which scourge the fields, despoil the 
peasant of his land’s crops, burn his 
cabin, bind and torture him and even 
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kill him, with impunity from and con- 
tempt for law. 

The second step is to be the re-educa- 
tion of the Mexican people. Sinarquis- 
ta leaders blame Mexico’s long years 
of revolution on the ignorance and 
the oppression of the agrarian class, 
arguing that the economic and social 
poverty of this stratum of the popula- 
tion makes it fertile ground for class 
agitation. They intend to wipe out 
revolution by improving the economic 
and social status of the agrarian masses 
and by making the members of this 
class better Mexicans. Sinarquista lead- 
ers believe that the state is what it is 
because its citizens are what they are, 
and that it is necessary to make better 
men before there can be a better state. 

Involved in the other two and as es- 
sential toward accomplishment of the 
ultimate aims is the objective of land 
ownership. The Sinarquistas are deter- 
mined that the present underprivileged 
peasant shall have his plot of ground 


) and thus be able to attain economic 
) independence. They affirm the right of 


private property in the manner that 
it is conferred upon man by natural 


} law and taught by Christianity. But 


they repudiate it when it is accom- 
panied by the injustice and privilege 


| with which it was invested by eco- 


} nomic liberalism. Synarchism considers 





) that, in general, the division of the 


large agricultural properties and the 
creation of small holdings is indispens- 
able, 

The thoroughness with which the 
Sinarquista movement is transforming 
Mexican peasants into better citizens is 
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evident from its success in weaning 
them away from pulque. Through 
many centuries, pudque has been the 
curse of Mexico’s Indian population. 
Siaarquistas do not drink pulque. Nor 
do they drink alcohol in any of its 
other forms. Consequently, they are 
amenable to discipline and have been 
converted to the unfamiliar idea of 
work, 

For thousands of years the Mexican 
Indian has been underfed on an un- 
balanced diet of corncakes and beans, 
largely because pulqgue made him too 
lazy to raise anything else. Sinarquis- 
tas are being told the mystery of vita- 
mins and taught to grow green vege- 
tables and raise chickens. So they are 
becoming stronger and more intelli- 
gent men and women than their fellow 
Mexicans. 

Sept. 16, Independence day, has al- 
ways been the occasion for a big drunk 
among Mexico’s Indians, especially 
those who work in the mines. On Sept. 
16, 1942, there was not a single case 
of drunkenness in the little mining 
town of San José del Rincon, in the 
state of Mexico, where all the 2,000 
inhabitants had recently enrolled as 
Sinarquistas. The mayor, who is not 
a Sinarquista, said this was the first 
Independence day in the 40 years he 
remembers ‘that the town jail was 
empty. 

It was men of this type—prohibi- 
tionists, idealists, even fanatics, per- 
haps—that ex-Chief Abascal took to 
Lower California as the nucleus of the 
Sinarquista colony there. This colony 
project aroused a terrific protest from 
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Congress, which is controlled by the 
labor unions. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties sent a committee to inform the 
president that Congress was bitterly 
opposed to the project on the ground 
that the Sinarquistas were fascist fifth 
columnists and that the colony on the 
Pacific would be a menace to Mexico’s 
democracy and to continental defense. 
Congress asked the president to can- 
cel the colony concession and to outlaw 
the National Synarchist Union as a 
dangerous antidemocratic plot. 

That was a big day for the Sinar- 
quistas. President Avila Camacho in- 
formed the congressional committee 
that the Sinarquistas as Mexicans are 
entitled to the protection of Mexico's 
laws. He said he had carefully studied 
all the circumstances in comnection 
with the colonization plan and given 
it his support. He expressed the hope 
that Congress would support instead 
of oppose similar colonization projects 
which tend to decentralize the popu- 
lation from the overcrowded central 
plateau. 

The Chamber of Deputies devoted 
a whole session to receiving and de- 
bating the report of its committee and 
then passed a unanimous vote of con- 
fidence in the president, at the same 
time approving the Sinarquista col- 
onization project. The government’s 
newspaper E/ Nacional, reporting this 
session, ran a front-page headline: 
“The Sinarquistas do not constitute 
any danger to the country.” This ver- 
dict was confirmed some time later by 
Miguel Aleman, minister of govern- 
ment and chief of the cabinet, when 


July 


he told a press conference that the gov- 
ernment had no evidence that the Sin- 
arquistas are engaged in any activity 
that threatens Mexico’s democracy. As 
it was Aleman who has cleaned up 
the fifth-column organizations in Mex- 
ico, the inference was that if there were 
anything subversive in the movement 
he would know about it. 

On Jan. 20, 1943, the newspaper La 
Prensa of Mexico City published an 
interview with Gen. Maximino Avila 
Camacho, brother of the president and 
minister of communications and pub- 
lic works, in which the general em- 
phatically declared that neither the 
clergy nor the Sinarquistas had had 
anything to do with the disturbances 
which had occurred in various parts 
of the country over the question of 
compulsory military training. La Pren- 
sa was one of several newspapers 
which had accused the Sinarquistas 
and the clergy of stirring up opposi- 
tion to military training. 

“The clergy of Mexico is a strong 
factor of cooperation with the govern- 
ment,” declared General Avila Ca- 
macho, “and has given irrefutable 
proof of this, as well as of its loyalty 
to our laws.” 

In reply to another query, the gen- 
eral stated that the government knew 
the Sinarquistas had nothing to do 
with any agitation against military 
service, and that the disturbances were 
caused by professional agitators whose 
identity would be made known even- 
tually. 

Those disturbances, in which several 
were killed, were the result of news- 
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paper reports published in the U.S. 
that the Mexican government was se- 
| cretly preparing to send an army of 
Mexican youths overseas to fight along- 
side the armed forces of the United 
Nations. These reports were contrary 
| to official statements made by both the 
president and the minister of defense, 
assuring the people that no Mexicans 
would be sent outside their country to 
fight, and that military preparations 
| were intended solely for the defense of 
Mexico should the necessity arise. This 
pledge was repeated to the people by 
the minister of defense, who sent army 
| planes to scatter handbills over the in- 
| terior points where the people had ob- 
+ jected to military training under the 
| erroneous impression that it meant 
their sons would be sent abroad to 
| fight. General Camacho said that the 
| disturbances ceased as soon as the peo- 
ple were properly informed, and again 
| declared that the Sinarquistas had noth- 
| ing to do with misinforming them. 
The program of the movement states 
that a social program for Mexico 
should recognize the great importance 
| of the family, protecting it and pro- 
| moting its growth. “Family life is the 
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} foundation of civil society,” say the 
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Sinarquistas, “and it is necessary for 
the formation of the man and for the 
development of all the virtues which 
are an inseparable part of Christian 
civilization.” The statement of policy 
contains the following items of par- 
ticular importance: 

“Synarchism is aware that the great- 
est problem of Mexico is the education 
of its people; that is why it is tireless 
in repeating: education for all, real 
and genuine education. Synarchism 
will not rest until there is not a single 
illiterate person in Mexico. 

“Synarchism resolutely demands that 
there be entire freedom of education 
in Mexico. 

“Synarchism earnestly and genuine- 
ly desires a Mexican school of harmony 
and love, according to the aspirations 
and faith of the Mexican people. 

“The major effort of the educational 
program of Synarchism will be cen- 
tered in the rural districts, since 70% 
of the national population lives off the 
land and it is this great peasant class 
which has been deceived and most led 
astray by the Revolution. Rural educa- 
tion, to Synarchism, is the first step 
that must be taken toward the recon- 
struction of Mexico,” 


if 


Success: making more money to meet obligations you wouldn’t have if 


you didn’t have so much money. 


Francis Davitt in the Melbourne Advocate (26 March 42). 






Pan-American Partnership 


By BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


Condensed from an address* 


There are many reasons why the 
nations of this hemisphere should get 
together and stay together, and I 
should like to select two of them for 
special emphasis. One is because God 
made us brothers in the same family, 
and the other is because a shrunken 
world has made us passengers in the 
same boat. 

Today we live in a foreshortened 
world where it is only 60 hours by 
plane from any given place to the most 
distant point. This means that from 
now on we are separated from external 
trouble and molestation by a very slim 
margin, and this applies to everybody 
everywhere. Again, we have learned 
that the outbreak of trouble in the 
present small world is exceedingly 
hard to confine, tending rather to 
spread in an ever-widening circle un- 
til it ends by engulfing us all. Finally, 
the rise of totalitarian slavery taught 
us all how much we treasure freedom. 
We in the Americas want both peace 
and freedom, and we will sacrifice 
peace only for freedom, while we will 
not sacrifice freedom itself for any- 
thing at all. Today we can see at a 
glance that the best practical measure 
to insure both or either is a common 
solidarity in which we stand shoulder 
to shoulder, from one tip of the hemi- 
sphere to the other, to guard and pre- 
serve our freedom and our peace. 


Hand in hand 


When God made us brothers in His 


family, He gave us another strong rea- © 


son—stronger even than our own prac- 
tical need and self-interest: to bring us 
together in true solidarity. The Chris- 
tian religion teaches us that we are all 
brothers and that we owe each other 
not only justice and equal treatment 
but sympathy and love. We should 
keep together through this special 
bond forged out of spiritual love even 
if we felt no necessity to do so out of 
a common need. Actually, we unite for 
both reasons, and one only reinforces 
the other. 

We speak of a moral union, and not 
a political union, but any union worth 
the name ought to be a partnership; 
otherwise it will rapidly lead to dis- 
union. We have indeed many strong 
bonds to unite us. We share our com- 
mon American heritage, our common 
Christian civilization, and our com- 


mon need of regional and _ political 7 


security. But there are also factors to 
divide us, and any intelligent planning 
for a cooperative partnership should 
include a careful study of them, I am 
reminded of this point by a recent ad 
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dress on the part of a prominent Amer- 7 
ican, as reported in the New York 7 
Times, wherein it is stated that there 7 
are elements in Latin America who art | 


unfriendly to the U.S. The speake' 


observed that many Latin American: 


* At the Pan-American day celebration, Philadelphia, Pa. April 17, 1943. 
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fear the U.S. as a greater menace than 
Germany, and that while these un- 
friendly elements are fortunately not 
able to control Latin-American policy 
at present, yet they are a potential dan- 
ger during the war and may constitute 
a serious obstacle to hemispheric soli- 
darity after the war. I do not question 
the accuracy of this statement. I have 
been in Latin America and have had 
occasion to remark this disaffection 
myself. But I question the underlying 
assumption that there is nothing for 
us to do about it except to pray that 
the Latin-American nations will con- 
form to our ideas and thus remove 
this potential danger. It seems to me 
that there is a very simple and eflica- 
cious way to remove the danger: it is 
to conform some of our ideas to theirs. 

If the reason is asked why certain 
elements in Latin America are un- 
friendly to the U.S. and thus consti- 
tute a danger to hemispheric solidarity, 


the answer is that many Latin Ameri- © 


cans dislike, and dislike strongly and 
with reason, many characteristics of 
U.S. civilization. What the great mass 
of Latin Americans do not like about 
the U.S. is not its democracy, but its 
lack of democracy. They do not like 
the color line which they themselves 
never tolerated and which they see as 
a double crime of injustice and hypoc- 
risy on the part of a nation that pro- 
fesses to be democratic. They do not 
like discrimination, whether on the 
grounds of race, origin, religion, social 
standing or anything else, and when 
they see the history and the daily life 
of the U.S. honeycombed with con- 


stant examples of it, reaching at times 
to the extremes of fanaticism and per- 
secution, they call it anything but 
democracy. They themselves took the 
Indians of the forest to their bosom, 
making them their brothers, incorpo- 
rating them in their family, and honor- 
ing the name of democracy by prac- 
ticing it. They do not like polygamy, 
which is the Christian name for di- 
vorce with remarriage as practiced in 
the U.S.; and they do not like birth 
prevention, which they believe is the 
greatest evil that can afflict any state. 

This does not mean that they would 
wish to restrict the freedom of the 
U. S. in regard to those matters; it only 
means that we in the U. S. cannot have 
this freedom and their respect at the 
same time. They do not like the over- 
emphasized materialism of our North 
American life as revealed in our good 
citizens who make a religion of busi- 
ness, our extravagant Hollywood that 
represents only our lighter side, our 
sophisticated literature that does not 
represent us at all, and our innocent 
bluster and bluff that perhaps repre- 
sents all of us but is easily misunder- 
stood. In short, they do not like our 
philosophy of life as they know it, for 
the pity is that all they see is this glar- 
ing emphasis on materialism that re- 
flects only one aspect of our country, 
and they have no way of knowing the 
simple, kindly, rugged virtues of the 
great rank and file of the American 
population. 

I suggest that those North Ameri- 
cans who favor a close cooperation be- 
tween the two continents could well 





give their attention to putting their 
own house in order as the best possible 
step to bring this about. The relation- 
ship between North America and Latin 
America is not that of schoolteacher 
and child, but it is a fair exchange of 
partnership in which each one has 
much to learn from the other. We do 
not make good neighbors by correcting 
the faults of others, but by correcting 
our own. 

I am not one of those Americans 
who thinks his own country has a 
monopoly of all the defects and that 
all the virtues are to be found outside 
of it. I believe that all countries have 
both virtues and defects, and that the 
Latin-American nations in particular 
have their fuil share of both. But I also 
believe that the virtues of the two con- 
tinents complement each other and 
tend to bring the people of the hemi- 
sphere together, whereas the defects on 
both sides operate to keep us apart. So 
I plead for a new attitude. It would 
be an attitude of partnership, in which 
all the American nations would put 
their own best foot forward while ap- 
proaching all the others in a spirit of 
understanding and sympathy. It would 
be a humble attitude whereby we tried 
to learn from each other, and admitted 
that we had something to learn. It 
would be a charitable attitude where- 
by we tried to exchange our gifts and 
blessings with each other. 

If I were to suggest anything more 
immediately practical, I should confine 
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myself to a few obvious recommenda- 
tions. One is that North Americans 
should try to obtain some understand- 
ing of the Catholic religion, since it is 
the key to everything in Latin Amer- 
ica. They have nothing to fear from 
an understanding of it, for it teaches 
that all men are free and that all men 
are brothers; but they have this to fear 
from a misunderstanding of it—that 
they will never really know and under- 
stand the people of Latin America. 
Another is that Latin Americans 
should try to know and appreciate the 
honesty and integrity, the generous 
charity, and the respect for civil and 
moral law that characterize the com- 
mon people of the U.S. even amid all 
their religious differences. And a final 
one is that both agree to make the 
musical and expressive Spanish lan- 
guage our common possession, and if 
possible to join in giving it to the post- 
war world as a practical medium for 
its interchange of ideas, thus to meet 
the international need of a universal 
language. 

We walk into the future, and it will 
be a better future for all of us if we 
walk into it hand in hand. We have 
everything to lose by separation and 
disaffection; we have everything to 
gain by friendship and cooperation. 
The American -ideal of freedom and 
democracy has brought us together, 
but it is the Christian ideal of brother- 
ly love that will keep us together in a 
true Pan-American partnership. 
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Our Lord's 


What happened to the king of gloom 


Sense of Humor 
By KENAN CAREY, CP. 


Condensed from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review* 


A sense of humor, the dictionary 
explains, is a tendency to delight in 
the incongruous and the droll, distin- 
guished by sympathy, geniality, and 
pleasantry. It is also defined as a tend- 
ency to look on the cheery side of 
things. Thus, one who is lacking in a 
sense of humor is inclined to be stuffy 
or gloomy. I wonder, then, how Dr. 
Cronin in his The Keys of the King- 
dom reached the conclusion that Con- 
fucius had a better sense of humor than 
Christ had, 

It is not surprising when a pagan 
like Swinburne writes: 


Thou hast conquered, O pale 
Galilean, 
The world has grown gray with 
Thy breath. 


But it comes as a shock to hear a Cath- 
olic author even hint that our Lord 
was a bit on the gloomy side. Accord- 
ing to Christian belief, Christ was the 
only perfect Man the world has known, 
Therefore, He must have had every 
human perfection in its fullness. And 
a sense of humor is decidedly a human 
perfection. To say, then, that any crea- 
ture had a sense of humor better than 
that of Christ is simply to deny that 
our Lord was the perfect Man. Critics 
have remarked that Dr. Cronin in his 
book misrepresented priests, I think 


he libeled our Lord, 


Maybe the explanation lies in the 
fact that our Lord’s sense of humor 
cannot be gauged by mere human 
standards. From the nature of the case 
it must be too deep and tremendous 
for us to comprehend fully. It cannot 
be concerned with wisecracks or “belly 
laughs.” We must not expect Christ 
to have the superficial humor of a 
comedian. But just as there is a sorrow 
that lies too deep for tears, so there 
is a humor which lies too deep for 
laughs. 

In other words, our Lord’s sense of 
humor must be lighted by a light from 
another world. And just as the wisdom 
of God seems foolishness to the world, 
so we must expect that the sense of 
humor of the Son of God may appear 
cheerless to the mere worldling. 

Yet, even the worldling who reads 
the life of Christ casually must be 
struck by the incongruous which meets 
him at every turn, and which is an 
element of humor. Christ is born in a 
stable; yet, kings from afar come to 
worship Him. He is uneducated; yet, 
even as a Child He confounds the great 
doctors of the Law. He preaches self- 
denial; yet, He works His first miracle 
at Cana to add to the marriage merri- 
ment. He chooses some poor fishermen 
to found an organization which He 
promises will outlive all others even to 
“the end of time. Of the 12 chosen ones, 


*53 Park Place, New York City. June, 1943. 
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the leader, the Rock on which Christ 
promises to build His organization, 
denies Him; the treasurer betrays Him 
for a few dollars; all abandon Him. 
Yet, within a few hours of the betrayal 
of His Master, Judas commits suicide; 
after Christ’s crucifixion the cowardly 
apostles all face tortures and death for 
Him; and His Church, founded on 
Peter the Rock, is the only organiza- 
tion after 1900 years which really bids 
fair to last to the end of time. Christ 
died on the cross; yet, He predicted 
and desired crucifixion. He cried out 
on the cross in apparent despair; yet, 
He promised heaven that very day to 
the repentant thief who hailed Him 
as his King; and He died only after 
such a loud shout of triumph that the 
centurion at the foot of the cross cried 
out as billions of men and women have 
cried out for 19 centuries, “Verily, this 
was the Son of God.” 

The same note of incongruity runs 
through all our Lord’s doctrine, which 
is based on the principle that only by 
losing our life shall we find it, that 
only in self-denial for God shall we 
find real happiness for ourselves. As 
for drollness, those who “sought to en- 
trap Christ in His speech” knew all 
about that. 

The dictionary tells us that sympa- 
thy, geniality, and pleasantry are also 
elements of a sense of humor. How 
can anyone read the Gospel story and 
fail to see that Christ possessed these 
qualities to an incomparable degree? 
Observe His immense and _ practical 
sympathy for the poor, sick, and sinful. 
Read the parables of the prodigal son, 
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the lost sheep, the Good Samaritan, 
the unjust steward. Remark His appre- 
ciation for the sense of humor of the 
woman of Canaan, when she is appar- 
ently rebuffed in asking Him a favor. 

“Let the children first have their 
fill,” He says, “for it is not fair to take 
the children’s bread and to cast it to 
the dogs.” 

“Yes, Lord,” she answers; “for even 
the dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs.” 

And Christ gives in to her; do you 
think without a smile? 

Indeed, I believe we miss a lot of 
smiles in our reading about our Lord, 
smiles of patience and understanding 
with the sick and the sinner, smiles 
for all those who loved Him enough 
to follow Him into the desert, forget- 
ting their food and drink, smiles for 
His stupid apostles after every one of 
their blunders; and smiles, above all, 
with His mother. 

“What is it to Me and to thee!” He 
exclaims, when Mary tells Him at the 
marriage in Cana that her friends have 
no more wine. But immediately and 
with utter confidence, Mary tells the 
waiters to do as her Son shall bid; and 
then, as Crashaw wrote, “the modest 
water saw its God and blushed.” Mary 
understood her Son. 

Again, if humor at its best can be 
said to be the tendency to look on the 
cheery side of things, from the very 
nature of the case Christ must have 
been the supreme Optimist. He real- 
ized, as no one else could, that “all else 
passes, God alone remains.” He knew 
that after His crucifixion would come 
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the resurrection. And so, even on the 
cross, He could pray for His torturers, 
promise the good thief, “This day thou 
shalt be with Me in paradise,” and die 
with a great shout of triumph. 

Finally, see the gentle and almost 
sly humor of our Lord after His resur- 
rection. See Him playing hide-and- 
seek with Magdalene at the tomb and 
with His disciples on the way to Em- 
maus. See Him come to His apostles 
when Thomas is absent, so that later 
on, the faith of all of us might be 
strengthened in that of the doubting 
Thomas, See the Son of God, risen 
from the dead, calling to His apostles 
once more after a futile night of fish- 
ing on the sea of Tiberias, this time 
to come ashore for a breakfast that He 
Himself has cooked for them. This 
single scene lives up to the classical 
definition of a sense of humor. 

If we need any more proof, we can 
find it in those who mirror Christ most 
closely, His saints. For they, like their 
divine Master, delighted in the incon- 
gruous and the droll, and were distin- 
guished by sympathy, geniality, pleas- 
antry, and the tendency to look upon 
the cheery side of things, especially 
when there didn’t seem to be any 
cheery side to look at. Thus, St. Law- 
rence roasting on his gridiron could 
ask to be turned over because he was 
“quite done on one side.” St. James 
of Jerusalem, when threatened with 
having his liver torn out by the tyrant 
of the city, could observe that “the old 
thing has been giving me a lot of 
trouble where it is now, anyway.” St. 
Thomas More could ask to be helped 


up to the scaffold, since “my coming 
down will take care of itself.” St. Philip 
Neri could be a practical jokester while 
secretly performing terrific penances. 
The Curé of Ars could get a laugh out 
of the devil pulling his poor rheumatic 
toes when he tried to get a little sleep. 
And all could realize, as St. Theresa 
said, that “a saint sad is a sad saint,” 
because their Master had conquered 
for them the king of gloom. 

The world, of course, cannot under- 
stand the saints and their sense of 
humor any more than it can under- 
stand their Master and His sense of 
humor. It cannot understand Blessed 
Juliana of Norwich when she tells us 
to be “strong and merry in Christ cru- 
cified.” It cannot understand the old 
Irishwoman who says, “My rheuma- 
tism is worse today, thanks be to God.” 

But Dr. Cronin is a Catholic. How 
did he miss the human and super- 
human sense of humor of our Lord? 
The answer may be found in what Dr. 
Cronin says about the story of Jonah 
and the whale. His hero deplores the 
fact that he “cannot believe without 
a struggle everything from Adam’s 
rib to the less probable details of Jo- 
nah’s sojourn in the whale.” Yet Christ 
said He would be in the tomb three 
days as Jonah was in the belly of the 
whale; and added that the sign of 
Jonah and the whale was the only sign 
that would be given to an unbelieving 
generation as the type of His resurrec- 
tion from the dead. 

If Dr. Cronin can’t get a chuckle out 
of that, I guess our Lord’s sense of 
humor is just too much for him. 
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The Mass 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Excerpt from a book* 


Perhaps one of the most convincing argu- 
ments for attending daily Mass is to be found 
in Belloc’s Path to Rome. He succeeds in cre- 
ating such a spirit of longing in the reader 
that it remains with him always. He makes 
it clear how all the actions of the day are 
influenced by the attendance at early Mass, 
for then, God has been given the first fruits 
of the day.—Canon Jackman in Holy Rood- 
lets (May °43). 


In the first village beyond Flavig- 
ny, France, I found that Mass was over, 
and this justly annoyed me; for what 
is a pilgrimage in which a man cannot 
hear Mass every morning? Of all the 
things I have read about St. Louis 
which make me wish I had known 
him to speak to, nothing seems to me 
more delightful than his habit of get- 
ting Mass daily whenever he marched 
down south, but why this should be 
so delightful I cannot tell. Of course 
there is a grace and influence belong- 
ing to such a custom, but it is not of 
that I am speaking but of the pleasing 
sensation of order and accomplishment 
which attaches to a day one has opened 
by Mass: a purely temporal, and, for 
all I know, what the monks back at 
the ironworks would have called a 
carnal feeling, but a source of con- 
tinual comfort to me. 

This comfort I ascribe to four causes 
(just above I say that I could not tell 
why this should be so, but what of 
that? ), and these causes are: 

1. That for half an hour just at the 


The splendor of the morning Sun 


opening of the day you are silent and 
recollected, and have to put off cares, 
interests, and passions in the repetition 
of a familiar action. This must certain- 
ly be a great benefit to the body and 
give it tone. 

2. That the Mass is a careful and 
rapid ritual. Now it is the function of 
all ritual (as we see in games, social 
arrangements and so forth) to relieve 
the mind by so much of responsibility 
and initiative and to catch you up (as 
it were) into itself, leading your life 
for you during the time it lasts. In this 
way you experience a singular repose, 
after which fallowness I am sure one 
is fitter for action and judgment. 

3. That the surroundings incline 
you to good and reasonable thoughts, 
and for the moment deaden the rasp 
and jar of that busy wickedness which 
both working in one’s self and received 
from others is the true source of all 
human miseries. Thus the time spent 
at Mass is like a short repose in a deep 
and well-built library, into which no 
sounds come and where you feel your- 
self secure against the outer world. 

4. And the most important cause of 
this feeling of satisfaction is that you 
are doing what the human race has 
done for thousands upon thousands 
upon thousands of years. This is a mat- 
ter of such moment that I am aston- 


ished people hear of it so little, What- 


*The Path to Rome. 1902. Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 448 pp. 
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ever is buried right into our blood 
from immemorial habit that we must 
be certain to do if we are to be fairly 
happy (of course no grown man or 
woman can really be very happy for 
long—but I mean reasonably happy), 
and, what is more important, decent 
and secure of our souls. Thus one 
should from time to time hunt ani- 
mals, or at the very least shoot at a 
mark; one should always drink some 
kind of fermented liquor with one’s 
food—and especially deeply upon great 
feast days; one should go on the water 
from time to time; and one should 
dance on occasions; and one should 
sing in chorus. For all these things 
man has done since God put him into 
a garden and his eyes first became 
troubled with a soul. Similarly some 
teacher or ranter or other, whose name 
I forget, said lately one very wise thing 
at least, which was that every man 
should do a little work with his hands. 
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Oh! what good philosophy this is, 
and how much better it would be if 
rich people instead of raining the influ- 
ence of their rank and spending their 
money on leagues for this or that ex- 
ceptional thing, were to spend it in 
converting the middle class to ordinary 
living and to the tradition of the race. 
Indeed, if I had power for some 30 
years I would see to it that people 
should be allowed to follow their in- 
bred instincts in these matters, and 
should hunt, drink, sing, dance, sail, 
and dig, and those that would not 
should be compelled by force. 

Now in the morning Mass you do 
all that the race needs to do and has 
done for all these ages where religion 
was concerned: there you have the 
sacred and separate enclosure, the 
altar, the priest in his vestments, the 
set ritual, the 
tongue, and all that your nature cries 
out for in the matter of worship. 
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Flights of Fancy 


What we need is a foxhole for every 
atheist, 

Enough troubles for a radio serial. 

Daniel Francis Clancy. 


A squirrel running in ripples.— 
Louise Redfield Peattie. 


The heart has no calendar.—Mod- 


ern Screen. 


She was morally wounded.—Cath- 


erine Roberts. 


She was not yet a woman; only a 


recipe.—Barry Benefield. 


Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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The Woman Hitler Fears 


By JOSEPHINE QUIRK 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


Everyone knows the story of The- 
resa Neumann, who, like St. Francis 
of Assisi, bears the stigmata of the 
Saviour, and who, every Friday, unites 
her sufferings with those of Christ on 
that original Good Friday. Everyone 
knows of the woman who is a living 
crucifix, preaching her message of love, 
faith and tolerance to a world drenched 
with hatred, oppression and _ intoler- 
ance. 

Whether or not one believes any of 
this, is impressed by her weekly ecsta- 
sies, or inspired by the amazing stories 
of her conversions and prophecies, one 
cannot deny that she is today the one 
influence that stays the hand of the 
man who tosses away lives like con- 
fetti at Mardi Gras. 

A few years ago her death was re- 
ported. For weeks all efforts to verify 
the statements were futile. The nazi 
government ordered that no news of 
her was to be given by telegraph, radio, 
newspaper, or word of mouth, I was 
in Germany at the time and I was de- 
termined to find out the truth. After 
seeing Cardinal Faulhaber and the 
vicar general of Regensburg, her home 
diocese, I was granted permission to 
visit her. When I arrived in Konners- 
reuth I found she was away in Eich- 
statt visiting her sister, who is house- 
keeper to the bishop there. It is not 
generally known in this country that 


The stumbling block 


she spends a great deal of time in Eich- 
statt. She usually goes there on Satur- 
day, when her strength returns aft- 
er her ordeal of Friday, and remains 
there until the following Thursday. 

To everyone in the little village she 
is never Theresa Neumann, but their 
beloved “Resl.” That name is on the 
lips of everyone with whom you speak. 
Her great piety reaches out into every 
home and even into the fields. At 6 
o'clock every morning men leave their 
work and join their wives, then hurry 
to the beautiful church for Mass. Resl 
has inspired this devotion. When she 
is in Konnersreuth, she can be seen 
peeping out to see if the church is 
crowded, and if it is not she is un- 
happy. 

To the whole province of Bavaria, 
to all Germany in fact, Konnersreuth 
means Theresa Neumann, and every- 
one of every creed looks upon her as 
his own. Traveling from Regensburg 
to her home, the taxi driver would talk 
of nothing else. He told it all as if he 
were telling it for the first time. He 
showed great pride as he pointed to 
“Resl’s garden,” a beautiful walled 
spot on the edge of the town, some 
distance from her home. From the 
moment you enter the village until 
you reach that dazzling flower-decked 
“white room” in the white house 
where she lives, there is a succession 


*Lackawanna, N.Y. June, 1943. 
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of reminders of the stigmatic of Kon- 
nersreuth. 

All this has made its impression on 
the people of Germany and on Ger- 
many’s Fiihrer. Few people in America 
realize the place this woman has in 
the hearts of non-Catholics. Indeed, a 
Franciscan priest told me that, while 
some Catholics doubt that her stigmata 
are real, no non-Catholic who has vis- 
ited her has any doubt. 

Ever since Hitler’s rise to power and 
the increasing devotion of people to 
Theresa Neumann, the nazis have 
been “gunning” for her. Again and 
again they failed. She has been a thorn 
in the side of Hitler for years, in fact, 
ever since it was first reported to him 
that she tasted neither food nor drink 
but subsisted entirely on the Sacred 
Host which she receives every morn- 
ing. Catholics neither wonder at nor 
doubt this, but many outside the 
Church were skeptical and scoffed at 
it. Doctors ridiculed it, scientists raised 
their eyebrows and literally became 
hysterical at the thought of the igno- 
rant, gullible Catholics believing such 
a story. 

The Church, ignoring skeptics, but 
wishing to test the authenticity of the 
story, sent a staff of nuns to live with 
her. They were on 24-hour duty and 
their chief work was to see if she ate 
or drank. After a year, they reported 
that she received nothing as food or 
drink except the Sacred Host. The 
matter was closed as far as the Church 
Was concerned, 

Immediately after the nuns left, the 
nazi press started to campaign against 
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her as a fake. They had to eliminate 
her to make the new religion of nazi- 
ism acceptable to the Bavarian Cath- 
olics. 

Cardinal Faulhaber and Father Na- 
ber, parish priest at Konnersreuth and 
Resl’s spiritual adviser, decided to set- 
tle the matter once and for all. It was 
planned to send her to a non-Catholic 
hospital where she would be in com- 
plete charge of nazi doctors and nurses, 
She would prove to all the world that 
she was no fake. When they broached 
the subject to Resl, she readily con- 
sented, Only her parents dissented, and 
they were overruled. Plans progressed 
and the nazis were overjoyed, The 
archenemy of the Fiihrer was walking 
straight into a trap of her own making. 

After one of her ecstasies, she told 
Father Naber that God had warned 
her not to go through with her plan. 
If she did, she would never leave the 
hospital alive. It would be the golden 
opportunity for which her enemies had 
long waited. They would say that she 
had deliberately fasted and died of 
starvation. She was told not to worry 
about what the nazis would say or do, 
for some day, everyone would know 
the purpose of her sufferings and what 
they meant to the world. The change 
of plan so infuriated the Fuhrer that 
the report of her death, which was to 
have come if she went to the hospital, 
was circulated. 

Before Germany declared war, Resl 
brought down on her head the wrath 
of Hitler by prophesying all the calam- 
itous events of the past few years. She 
was deeply concerned about the fate of 
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her country. She wept constantly and 
prayed incessantly as she saw Germany 
slowly but surely heading for slavery 
and ruin under Hitler’s whip. She 
worried over the spread of commun- 
ism and paganism throughout Europe. 
She decried the persecution of people 
whose only crime was the desire to 
worship God in their own way. She 
prayed that this persecution would 
stop. It grew worse. Then one day, 
she told what had been revealed to her. 
She said that God was displeased with 
Europe. Praying for Europe and Ger- 
many was futile. They were to be pun- 
ished for the persecution of people who 
wanted to worship God. 

Hitler was furious, Why didn’t he 
seize her then? Surely such criticism 
of the mighty Fihrer was reason 
enough to intern her, even kill her. 
Instead he sent emissaries to witness 
her ecstasies and prove that she was 
a fake. What happened? They shared 
the same fate as the great doctors and 
scientists who came to explain this 
superstitious “folderol” in terms of 
science—only to be confounded, chas- 
tened, converted. 

People outside Germany wonder 
why Hitler hasn’t interned her long 
ago on one pretext or another. Accord- 
ing to his standards, she has justified 


it. He has dragged cardinals from 
their pulpits and destroyed their 
churches. He has arrested priests on 
trumped-up charges of immorality to 
get their property. He has confiscated 
convents and left nuns destitute. He 
has had no more qualms about perse- 
cuting the Church than he had about 
the slaughter of the Jews. Why then 
has this dictator not molested Theresa 
Neumann, who has repeatedly defied 
him, openly criticized him and pre- 
dicted his complete defeat and down- 
fall? 

The answer to this question is no 
mystery in Germany. From time to 
time we hear talks of a revolution in 
Germany. It was common talk in the 
Reich when I was there that, if Hitler 
raised a finger to harm the stigmatic 
of Konnersreuth, that revolution would 
come. Not only would Catholics re- 
volt, but Protestants and Jews as well, 
for this woman is a symbol of God to 
all creeds that believe in Him. Hitler 
knows this and is discreetly silent 
about her. 

The mighty Fiihrer has had many 
victories, but he has suffered one stun- 
ning defeat. He has lost his battle 
against the Catholics of his own coun- 
try, and he is afraid of the living cruci- 
fix of Konnersreuth., 


ito 
Which Will You Have? 


There is the democracy of the saint which is based on compassion and 
humility (“You're as good as I am”), and the democracy of the sinner, which 
is based on envy (“I’m as good as you are”), 

Arnold Lunn in the London Tablet (27 Feb. *43). 
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Declaration of Dependence on God 


By the SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS* 


As the Great Governor of the 
world, by His supreme and universal 
providence, not only conducts the 
course of nature with unerring wis- 
dom and rectitude, but frequently in- 
fluences the minds of men to serve the 
wise and gracious purposes of His 
providential government; and being at 
all times our indispensable duty de- 
voutly to acknowledge His superin- 
tending providence, especially in times 
of impending danger and public ca- 
lamity, to reverence and adore His 
immutable justice, as well as to implore 
His merciful interposition for our de- 
liverance; therefore: 

This Congress, considering the pres- 
ent critical, alarming and calamitous 
state of these Colonies, do earnestly 
recommend that Thursday, the 20th 
day of July next, be observed by the 
inhabitants of all the English Colonies 
on this continent as a day of public 
humiliation, fasting and prayer; that 
we may with united hearts and voices, 
unfeignedly confess and deplore our 
many sins, and offer up our joint sup- 
plications to the all-wise Omnipotent 
and merciful Disposer of all events, 
humbly beseeching Him to forgive our 
iniquities, to remove our present ca- 
lamities, to avert these desolating judg- 
ments with which we are threatened, 
and to bless our rightful Sovereign, 
King George III, and inspire him with 


wisdom to discern and pursue the true 
interest of all his subjects; that a speedy 
end may be put to the civil discord be- 
tween Great Britain and the American 
Colonies, without further effusion of 
blood; and that the British nation may 
be influenced to regard the things that 
belong to her peace before they are hid 
from her eyes; that these Colonies may 
be ever under the care and protection 
of a kind Providence, and be prospered 
in all their interest; that the divine 
blessing may descend and rest upon all 
our civil rulers, and upon the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, in their several 
assemblies and conventions; that they 
may be directed to wise and effectual 
measures for preserving the Union,t 
and securing the just rights and privi- 
leges of the Colonies; that virtue and 
true religion may revive and flourish 
throughout our land; and that Amer- 
ica may soon behold a gracious inter- 
position of Heaven for the redress of 
her many grievances, the restoration of 
her invaded rights, a reconciliation 
with the parent state on terms consti- 
tutional and honorable to both; and 
that her civil and religious privileges 
may be secured to the latest posterity. 

And it is recommended to Christians 
of all denominations to assemble for 
public worship and to abstain from 
servile labor and recreation on said 


day. 


*From Volume 2, Page 1844, American Archives, by Peter Force, being the minutes of the 
Continental Congress, held in Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1774. 
+Union of original 12 colonies, 1774. 
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signed by the President, and attested 
by the Secretary, and published in the 
newspapers and in hand bills. 
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Ordered that a copy of the above be William Hooper of North Carolina, 
Mr. John Adams and Mr. Robert T. 
Payne of Massachusetts, in 1775, was 
inserted in the Congressional Record 


This resolution, drawn up by Mr. of May 22, 1939.—Ed. 


ip 


Tall Tale 


They were staying at Grotdal saeter, an ancestor of mine, Anders 
Grétdalen, and his cousin Halvor Tangen, and one day the cows came 
tearing home, gone completely wild. This was a sure sign that a bear 
was around. Halvor took his musket and both fellows started out. They 
found the bear. He had brought down a heifer and she was still alive 
and a horrible sight. The bear started for them and before they knew it 
Anders was behind a large old fir tree and had the bear by both fore- 
paws. The bear was on the other side of the tree, snapping to right and 
left, but without reaching Anders. 

“Well, you've got such a good hold on him,” Halvor said, “you can 
probably hold him while I run home to the saeter and get the ax. That 
way we'll save a bullet.” 

So Anders stood and held the bear by the forelegs until the Tangen 
boy went to the saeter and came back again with the ax. 

“Say, that was my heifer,” Anders said then, “so it’s only right 
that you let me kill the beast.” 

Halvor agreed to this. He took Ander’s place back of the spruce 
tree, and got hold of the bear’s forelegs. Anders then took the ax. 

But then Anders said, “Say, I’m awful hungry. I'd like to go down 
to the saeter first and get me a bite to eat. You can probably hold him 
that long.” 

With that Anders ran away and left Halvor holding the bear. He 
did not come back until he had been gone exactly as long as Halvor had 
stayed. Then he bashed in the head of the bear. They said the old bear- 
skin that hangs in Sollia chapel is the hide of this bear, At least it is 
moth-eaten and old enough to be. 


From Happy Times in Norway by Sigrid Undset (Knopf, 1942). 
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A to Z in SS years 


Cardinal Richelicu made a likely 
luncheon club into a French Academy 
which at his encouraging command 
produced the first complete dictionary 
and has been correcting and enlarging 
it ever since. 

In the early 17th century, when 
Louis XIII was king and Richelieu 
had the power, a number of literary 
men met once a week at a house in the 
Rue St. Martin, to read and discuss 
the latest works of writers, to eat a 
bite, and then stroll the streets of Paris. 

Little by little these streets became 
better known. One day a courtier 
friend of Richelieu’s, Bois-Robert, him- 
self a clever writer, was admitted to 
the fellowship, and was so delighted 
with it that he reported to Richelieu 
in glowing terms. A few meetings later 
he came with the astounding proposal 
that this society should be iegalized by 
Parliament and that their object should 
be to “resolve doubts, to strengthen 
and fix the great body of French 
words” into a volume. 

Innumerable objections were raised 
by the literati themselves, by Parlia- 
ment, even by the king, but Richelieu 
was not daunted and he founded the 
the French Academy, 
| 


bers were limited to 40; 


any vacancy caused by death was to 


The mem 


be filled at once. They met once a 
week, as formerly, to discuss literature 


The First Dictionary 


By JULIA W. WOLFE 


Condensed from the Graid* 


and to begin the great work of com- 
piling the French words. Many were 
the jokes made by the gay cavaliers. 
The 40 even laughed at themselves; 
one wrote: 


So, | with hoary head to school 

Must like a child go day by day, 

And learn my parts of speech, 
poor fool, 

When death is taking speech 
away. 


The letter A was begun in 1639, 
Each would bring certain words to be 
discussed. It is amusing to read the 
naive acknowledgment of Pellisson, 
one of the 40, that the word académie 
was forgotten and had to be inserted 
afterwards, 

Richelieu died while the work was 
young, but it prospered. When Louis 
XIV was made chancellor of the Acad- 
emy, Colbert and his great master were 
proud to visit the king dressed in a 
simple Academy gown. 

The Academy elevated two men to 
vacant seats who refused to accept 
them. Since then, no one is chosen who 
has not solicited membership. The title 
is irrevocable. 

In 1659, Queen Christina of Sweden, 
having abdicated, demanded admit- 
tance to the Academy. Never had this 
honor been accorded a woman, but the 
daughter of Gustave the Snow King 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. June, 1943. 
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was not to be refused. The Academy 
invited her. At this meeting the Acade- 
micians were so excited that the pic- 
ture of herself, given to the Academy 
by Christina, was not hung in the 
room for her visit where she might 
see it. The queen came proudly into 
the room, sat down, and asked many 
questions of the members and told 
them to begin work. The learned men 
were ill at ease, and instead of bring- 
ing into discussion a new letter they 
merely read over the letter J]. They 
came to a quotation “Jeux de princes 
qui ne font” (Jokes of princes which 
please only those who make them). 
At this little quip the queen laughed 
and withdrew. 

There is a curious story about the 
armchair, Cardinal D’Estress, an eager 
worker on the dictionary, suffered 
from rheumatism. The hard, stiff chair 


he used was agonizing, and he peti- 
tioned Louis XIV to be allowed to 
bring a soft chair for his own use. 
Louis saw the distinction this would 
make, so he answered the request by 
sending 40 upholstered chairs. And 
often we hear someone say, “He has 
an armchair at the Academy,” mean- 
ing he is one of the 40. 

For 35 years the members worked. 
The task seemed interminable. Bois- 
Robert wrote: 


These six years past they toil at 


letter F 
And I'd be much obliged if Des- 
tiny : 


Would whisper to me, “Thou 
shalt live to G.” 


But the last letter was finally reach- 
ed, and in 1694 the first edition of the 
dictionary was published. 


iD 


Choice 


Some years ago a prison librarian told me that the popularity of one par- 
ticular book among the inmates caused him to inspect the work, in his desire 
to give the men the sort of thing that appealed to them. The book, he found, 
contained an interesting and detailed chapter on the art of counterfeiting, 
which had been the subject of serious study with a view no doubt to the begin- 
ning of new careers. But not al! prisoners react in that way. The Jesuit chap- 
lain of the U.S. federal prison on Alcatraz Island reports that he found a 
widely known lifer absorbed in the reading of Shall I Be a Nun? 


Fra Juniper in the Universe (30 April °43). 
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Memory of another war 


Diamonds in the Very Rough 


By LIEUT. MARTIAL LEKEUX 


Condensed from the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament* 


Midnight! No, it was noon! It was 
all the same in that hole of an outpost, 
The lieutenant had fallen asleep in one 
corner, while in another I chatted with 
a stretcher-bearer of the company, a 
princely priest, humble and intelligent, 
who could do what he wished with the 
soldiers in spite of their being gruff 
with him from morning till night. Just 
then a noisy quarrel interrupted our 
conversation, and the priest tried to 
intervene. 

“Come, my friends.” 

“Curé, mind your business!” 

The luckless curé retired with losses 
under a hail of invectives. 

Those who led the show were the 
two roughnecks who, a moment be- 
fore, had started the trouble. The first 
of the two was of herculean build. 
They called him the Great Yan and 
showed him much deference. 

The other chap was a slim little ras- 
cal, a bundle of nerves in perpetual 
motion; they had nicknamed him Kop 
(Head) because he was so headstrong. 
While these two let loose a flood of 
abuse on the unfortunate curé, I saw 
the latter’s face light up with a smile. 

“These two,” he confided to me, 
“are my best friends.” 

“What?” 

“You have to know them, you see.” 

Puzzled, I pried into the two hard 


faces and attempted to discover some- 
thing of a soul beneath their crusty 
masks, But there was no soul there for 
me to see; they had secluded it in some 
obscure corner of their being in ex- 
pectation of better days. For the pres- 
ent, they had concentrated all their 
energy on the beastly struggle for life, 
for a plate of potatoes, and for a spot 
near the fire. What was there in the 
hearts of these two men? Had they 
ever been fondled by a mother? Had 
they ever done anything other than 
this savage business of war? Strange 
plasticity of the human soul, which in 
its center is shaped like wax in the 
mould and, without abdicating its in- 
ner self, can accept all the outward 
forms that life offers it! 

“Say, there, you! The fire is not for 
you alone!” This from the harsh voice 
of little Kop, the only one who dared 
resist Yan. 

Yan straightened out in superb 
fashion: “You mosquito! One moment 
OTs wen 

The insult died in his throat; an 
explosion shook the walls of the cellar 
and knocked the stove over. 

“Tt struck in the front room,” shout- 
ed a man as he toppled down towards 
us. 

I climbed to my lookout, and located 
the firing battery at its second salvo. 


*194 E, 76th St., New York City. June, 1943. Translated from the French by 
William La Verdiere. 
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But my telephone communications 
had been cut, so I went back to the 
cellar to try the infantry’s apparatus. 
A piece of shrapnel tore its way 
through the curtain over the airhole 
and let off its fireworks in the bucket 
of water. 

“You're to blame for this, Curé!” 
blurted out Yan. 

Shell followed shell with rhythmic 
regularity every 30 seconds. We could 
hear them coming from a distance 
with a muffled roar that grew louder 
and louder until the final explosion; 
and that gave you the impression that 
a weight of 100 tons of steel was bear- 
ing down on you to crush your skull. 
At every arrival, heads and shoulders 
bowed all together like a choir of 
monks at the Gloria Patri. 

“Here comes another one!” 

“Will the ceiling hold?” an officer 
asked me. 

Before I could answer him—a shock, 
a streak of lightning, a cracking! A 
volcanic puff blew me over and hurled 
me against the wall. I opened my eyes; 
daylight streamed into the wrecked 
cellar; and out of the eddying smoke 
that filled the place, there arose a weird 
concert of howlings and moanings. We 
were done for; I made a dash forward. 
The curé had preceded me; on the 
heap of bricks, of scattered embers and 
broken boards, right in a pool of blood, 
I saw him kneeling and stooping down 
as he traced the sign of the cross over 
a huge inert body; it was the Great 
Yan, his two legs gone. His eyes 
opened to the light and met those of 
the priest; he smiled painfully and 


whispered, “Curé, you'll have to help 
me—go—to the Good God.” Then, less 
loud, “Thank you!” His hand gripped 
feebly the hand of the priest, laid it on 
his heart, and with a death-rattling 
sob, he said, “Sorry, M’sieu l’Curé!” 

In the dazzling light of the noonday 
sun, I noticed that in his eyes there 
gleamed a look of candor, the look of 
a child, so gentle, so profound, so 
pleading that I broke into tears in the 
presence of that soul which I was see- 
ing for the first time. 

A last word, feeble as a sigh, crossed 
his purpled lips, “Mamma!”—and the 
Great Yan expired. 

The priest attended to the other 
wounded, 

“And Kop?” he asked. 

“All over with him.” 

Little Kop was stretched out, half 
covered with bricks; blood gurgled out 
of his torn throat; he must have died 
instantly. 

We drew up a report: two killed, 
five wounded, It might have been 
worse. When the bombardment died 
out, a squad of stretcher-bearers came 
to our rescue. 

The curé handed me a piece of pa- 
per. “Read this,” he told me. 

It was a letter from Kop to his par- 
ents, which was to have been mailed 
that night. On the blood-stained sheet, 
which a piece of shrapnel had torn, I 
deciphered with difficulty the large ill- 
formed letters: 

“My very dear Papa and Mamma: | 
write you this letter to tell you that | 
am always in the best of health, and 
I hope you also are in good health. | 


das wclibiaees Biba 
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pray every day for you that you may 
not worry on my account. The curé 
says that if we are killed, we are going 
straight to paradise like the martyrs; 
and he’s a very fine man, and good to 
all of us. I will be glad to see the war 
end very soon, because at the front we 
must always be quarreling. I’d want to 
be at home to take care of you and help 
you a bit; for I fear you are having a 
hard time without me. But I am saving 
my pay to bring you something when 
I come back to you. I embrace you 
from far, 

“Your little Louis who loves you 
dearly.” 

Another soul that had come out into 
the open! A fine little fellow, this Kop! 
I should like to ask his forgiveness for 
having judged him so unfairly. Poor 
parents, you shall never see your boy 
again, and fortunately for your old age 
you have not seen his bleeding corpse! 
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If anyone tells you Louis went wrong, 
don’t believe him. These souls, at war, 
are like tardy roses which winter has 
overtaken. To weather the squall, they 
have sheathed their petals in a rough 
gray. Tear this envelope, and their 
beauty appears, abloom and fragrant 
with spring. 

I went up to the side room where 
the two bodies were lying, and lifted 
the rag that covered the head of little 
Kop. A charitable hand — doubtless 
that of the curé—had washed the face 
which, rid of its mask of dirt, had be- 
come itself again. This slumbering 
face reflected angelic innocence; it 
smiled in death with such candor that 
I dropped to my knees and devoutly 
kissed the bleeding hand while repeat- 
ing the antiphon for the martyrs: “The 
soul of Thy saints, Lord, will blossom 
forth like the lily and will be in Thy 
sight like the fragrance of balsam.” 


ifs 


Sure Thing 


A lady had saved up to buy a watch that she particularly wanted. 
At considerable sacrifice she finally bought it, and she sported it with 


real pride. 


Then one night on her way to church she lost it, She was frankly 
disconsolate, but she turned immediately to St. Anthony. 

“T’ll make a novena,” she promised, And she did. Toward the end 
of the novena she got word of her watch and hurried to the woman who, 
it was rumored, had found it. There it was, safe and sound. 

But here was the twist. “When I found the watch,” said the finder, 
“I immediately began a novena to St. Anthony to locate the loser. I’m 


so glad he helped me.” 


So St. Anthony was being approached by both the finder and the 


loser. No wonder he made good. 





The Queen’s Work (Nov. °42). 








No Children Allowed 


Condensed from the Herald Statesman* 


If there is a heaven above the Amer- 
ica for which Captain Colin Kelly died 
heroically a few short months ago, he 
must be looking down with mingled 
contempt and pity. 

With contempt, because the people 
who erected monuments and named 
streets for him in 1942 are guilty, in 
1943, of calloused unkindness to Cap- 
tain Kelly’s widow and their tiny son, 
Corky, in whose behalf President 
Roosevelt addressed a letter to a future 
President asking that Corky be assured 
admission to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy. 

Mrs. Colin Kelly and Corky recently 
moved to Los Angeles, Calif., where 
she had obtained employment. What- 
ever sort of welcome the city of Los 
Angeles accorded them, it left her with 
the problem of finding living quarters. 
The young widow hunted in vain for 
a small house or apartment. Every- 
where her beloved Corky proved a bar- 
rier because Los Angeles landlords 
have a firm “No Children Allowed” 
rule. Only when her plight was in the 
news did relief appear in an offer from 
a defense worker of the little house he 
was about to leave on being transferred 
to another city. So Colin Kelly, 3rd, 
sleeps tonight in Los Angeles—no 
thanks to California landlords. 

We have said Captain Kelly may be 
looking down upon us with pity; what 
did we mean? Just this: that a people 


which deliberately, out of economic 
selfishness and physical softness, de- 
presses its own birth rate cannot long 
hope to remain vigorous and domi- 
nant. And that is exactly what this 
country is doing and has been doing 
for years. 

Let’s look about us right here in this 
city; in ten years we’ve built few houses 
large enough for occupancy by more 
than two people. Read the magazines; 
everywhere is the prediction that after 
the war we shall construct millions of 
“small homes.” Great apartment 
houses have been erected, or are 
planned for erection, and the average 
dwelling unit does not exceed, or will 
not exceed, four rooms. 

Children? Don’t be silly—young 
people can’t aflord children anymore, 
and, even if they could, it would be 
bad policy to have them because land- 
lords don’t like juvenile tenants who 
fingerprint doors or write on wall- 
paper. Some well-meaning folks will 
take us to task. Don’t we know that 
a man and wife should not have more 
children than they can support com- 
fortably, for the children’s sake? 

Don’t we think this will be a better 
country and a greater nation if we go 
in for raising fewer but healthier and 
better-educated children? Don’t we 
realize that it is unfair to expect 
women to chain themselves to family- 
raising drudgery, that enlightened 


* Larkin Plaza, Yonkers, N.Y. June 1, 1943. 
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young women want freedom and rec- 
reation while they still are young 
enough to get around and have fun? 

Are we advocating the raise-the- 
birth-rate methods of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, just to provide cannon fodder 
for future wars? But all this is beside 
one basic point: that if America is to 
be strong and is to realize the spiritual 
and material dreams we have for her, 
we must restore the fundamental valid- 
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ity and virility of the American home. 

All the arguments notwithstanding, 
God didn’t make any man or woman 
to marry and live all their days in a 
two-room apartment, lavishing affec- 
tion on a dog or a cat or a single-seat 
automobile. 

If God gives victory to America He 
will expect us to extend and sustain 
His moral civilization, and to that end 
we shall need a sturdy family strength. 


if 


I claim that peace is neither valid nor firm unless the war which 
preceded it was not only unavoidable but loyally fought. Now I know 
of at least two loyalties and the second is no less indispensable than the 
first. The first loyalty consists in treating our adversaries and enemies 
as men, in respecting their moral persons, in respecting through our 
behavior towards them the obligations of moral law; and throughout 
the heat of battle and the animosity of the struggle, in keeping to clean- 
liness, probity, justice, loyalty, in remaining honest and abstaining from 
falsehood. This first loyalty is mainly moral. I will call it personal loyalty. 

[ admit a second loyalty on which the attention of moralists centers 
far less. This second loyalty is mental as well as moral and consists in 
treating war itselfi—once war has become inevitable—as war and not 
as peace. It consists plainly in this: when one fights, to fight in good 
earnest. It consists in waging war earnestly, according to its own fashion, 
as all work must be done, earnestly, according to its own fashion. It 
consists in fighting hand to hand. It consists in not committing the false- 
hood of waging war as though it were peace, this being a moral false- 
hood, like all falsehoods and also a mental falsehood, like all wilful 
mistakes of judgment and attitude. I call this real loyalty. 

I claim that peace is not firm, after its own fashion, unless the pre- 
ceding war has been firm, after its own fashion. Bitterness is healthy 
here. Lukewarmness, tameness, quietude and the dampness of mildewed 


compliances are pernicious. 


sitterness is healthy and fruitful. Bitter 


battles leave the field clear for healthy work. 


From Basic Verities: Prose and Poetry by Charles Péguy (Pantheon, 1943). 
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Nazi War on Polish Culture 


By G. M. GODDEN 


Condensed from a book* 


German rule in Poland aims at 
complete destruction of the Polish peo- 
ple, soul, mind, and body. “We do not 
admit the right of Poles to life in any 
form,” is an official statement pub- 
lished in the Ostdeutscher Beobachter. 
Herr Greiser, Gauleiter of Poznania, 
has been no less explicit. In a speech 
at Gniezno, on Nov. 6, 1940, Gaule- 
iter Greiser said, ““There will never be 
an independent Polish state again. 
Poles can only work among us as la- 
borers.” In an address to the youth of 
Poland he affirmed that an Ausrot- 
tungskampf, a war of extermination, 
had been proclaimed against their edu- 
cated classes; and in a speech in the 
presence of the Reich minister of edu- 
cation, Herr Rust, on Nov. 22, 1940, 
Herr Greiser declared, “We must hate 
the Poles like poison.” A report on a 
congress of nazi party leaders sums 
up the attitude of the nazi rulers to 
the Poles in one descriptive phrase, 
diese Untermenschen (these subhu- 
mans). 

A race considered “subhuman” can 
obviously do without religion, culture, 
or any other of the fundamental rights 
of human beings. The German attack 
on the religious faith and practice of 
the Poles, both on the Catholic major- 
ity and on the Lutheran minority, has 
been recorded. The attack on the mind 


Love me, love my language, or else 


of the nation is less well-known. It is a 
record of such ruthless barbarismas has 
not scourged Europe for 13 centuries. 

The attempt to destroy the Polish 
schools and universities, literary and 
scientific societies, training colleges, 
libraries and archives—in a word, the 
culture of Poland, reflects a deliberate 
policy. Berlin has conceived the dia- 
bolical design of reducing Poles to 
illiteracy. The Polish nation is to be 
made into a community of manual 
workers, deprived of national tradi- 
tion and language, and existing only 
to form a reserve of labor for the Ger- 
man Reich. The governor general of 
Central Poland, Frank, has declared, 
quite openly, “The Poles do not need 
universities, or secondary schools; the 
Polish lands are to be changed into an 
intellectual desert (eine intellektuelle 
Wueste).” 

This reserve, moreover, is not to be 
free labor. The apostle of the funda- 
mental nazi policy of Blut und Boden 
(blood and soil), Reich Minister Wal- 
ter Darré, pointed out, in a speech just 
before the invasion of Belgium and 
Holland, what nazi official statements 
mean by “slave labor”: “Please do not 
interpret the word ‘slave’ as a rhetori 
cal term. We actually have in mind a 
modern form of slavery which we can 
and must introduce.” 


*Murder of a Nation. 1943. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Lid. 43-45 Newgate St., 
London, E. C. 1. 75e. 
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Again, this new source of manpower 
for Germany is to be not only literate 
but debased. The German aim is to 
make it impossible for Polish youth to 
develop mental abilities, powers of in- 
dependent thought, or initiative; and 
only too possible to acquire a taste for 
pornographic literature, ample sup- 
plies of which have been extensively 
circulated, 

Western Poland, “incorporated” in 
the Reich, first saw the almost com- 
plete banning of the Polish language 
from public life. All Polish inscriptions 
were removed from state and munici- 
pal institutions, from schools and of- 
fices; from signboards of shops; and 
even from private houses, Official nazi 
organs, such as the Ostdeutscher Beo- 
bachter and the Litzmannstédter Zet- 
tung, announced that the penalty for 
using any Polish inscription would be 
imprisonment. This is, of course, a 
penalty outside any acknowledged le- 
gal code, and one which frequently 
amounts to a death sentence. 

Inscriptions which could not be re- 
moved, such as those carved on 
churches, were ordered painted out, 
or whitewashed. Even Polish inscrip- 
tions on tombstones in cemeteries fell 
under the ban. In the Gdynia district, 
and on the Baltic coast, nazi police, 
the Gestapo, and S.S. or Black Guards 
known as the spearhead of Hitlerism, 
themselves broke up the tombstones. 
The names of all towns and villages 
are completely or partially altered into 
German, the name being often entirely 
changed. All central squares and ar- 
terial roads have been named after 
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Adolf Hitler; other thoroughfares will 
be found imscribed Bismarck or Goer- 
ing. 

The experience of the center of the 
Polish textile industry, Lodz, under 
the notorious Gauleiter Herr Greiser, 
crystallizes the nazi attitude. By De- 
cember, 1939, a short three months 
after the first German soldier had set 
foot on Polish soil, all external marks 
of the Polish character of the city were 
being rapidly removed. All street 
names had been changed into Ger- 
man; the sale of Polish newspapers 
was prohibited; all national monu- 
ments, including the monument to 
Kosciuszko, had been destroyed; and 
in all the Polish schools German had 
been introduced as the language of 
instruction. The city’s name has been 
changed to Litzmannstadt, and speak- 
ing of Polish in public has been for- 
bidden. One consolation was reserved 
for the population: it was discovered 
that German inscriptions on the notice 
boards were full of striking grammati- 
cal errors, a fact which caused the Ger- 
man organ Litzmannstddter Zeitung 
great indignation. Certainly the de- 
sired effect of a truly German city was 
not achieved. It must be remembered 
that this is an attempt to silence a lan- 
guage spoken by 90 out of 100 of the 
inhabitants. 

The Krakauer Zettung reported in 
its issue of Nov. 5, 1941, that in future 
all German official organizations were 
to use only German names for the 
towns of central Poland. Thus Piotr- 
kow becomes Petrikau, Rzeszow be- 


comes Reichshof, and so on. 
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Even the historic city of Cracow, the 
capital of Poland from the beginning 
of the 14th century until the 17th, the 
burial place of her kings from the year 
1333, the seat of a university founded 
in 1364, the scene of the diet of 1347 
at which was laid the foundation of 
Polish jurisprudence — even this city 
saturated with Polish history for over 
500 years has suffered the destructive 
rage and folly of naziism. The old 
Market Place in Cracow is re-named 
the Adolf Hitler-Platz; Sobieski St., 
named after the Polish warrior king 
who saved Europe from the Turkish 
invasion in 1683, becomes the Polizei- 
strasse. 

The Polish language has also been 
banned from all public use in Western 
Poland. It is forbidden to speak it in 
offices, in the courts, in schools and 
colleges, in public institutions, in the 
theaters. But the complete annihilation 
of a language cannot, of course, be 
achieved if it is allowed to be spoken 
in private conversation. And yet to for- 
bid an ancient and proud nation, with 
a population of more than 33 million, 
to talk to one another in their mother 
tongue would appear to be the dream 
of a madman. Nevertheless, German 
megalomania has endeavored to en- 
force this monstrous invasion of per- 
sonal liberty. In many localities it is 
forbidden to use the language in pri- 
vate. To talk Polish in a restaurant is 


to provoke the German Herrenvolk 
who may be present, whether in uni- 
form or not. The offence of speaking 
Polish has often resulted in the “cul- 
prit” being taken to the nazi police 
station and beaten with rubber trun- 
cheons, Many Polish children have 
been beaten because they spoke in their 
national tongue. An Englishwoman, 
long resident in Bydgoszcz (Brom- 
berg) as a schoolmistress, described on 
her return to England what happened 
to Polish women and children in that 
city if they ventured to speak Polish: 
“Poles are now forbidden to speak 
their own language in Bydgoszcz. I 
myself saw a Polish lady having her 
ears boxed by a German in a tram for 
speaking Polish in a whisper, and I 
have direct personal knowledge of an- 
other case in which a small girl was 
struck in the face and her young 
brother beaten unmercifully for the 
same reason. Volksdeutsch Germans 
go about with dog whips, and strike 
across the face anyone talking Polish.” 
Anyone who dared to speak Polish in 
queues outside foodshops was imme- 
diately pushed to the end of the line, 
and frequently could not purchase any 
food. Neither may Poles read in their 
language; Polish books, periodicals, 
newspapers are suppressed. 

The nazi regime strikes, through 
prohibition of the Polish language, at 
the soul and mind of Poland. 


‘Dp 


Earnest people are often people who habitually look on the serious side of 
things that have no serious side. . 
From Opinions of Oliver Allston by Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton, 1941). 
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And acres of diamonds 


| had been a voluminous and in- 
creasingly eclectic reader with little 
guidance beyond that afforded by my 
reading itself. Despite the latitude of 
this excursioning I was aware of defi- 
ciencies in my diet. I was interested 
not only in the practice of religion but 
also in every phase of its influence, ac- 
tual and potential, upon the world of 
material affairs. I was conscious of 
having omitted much, and often ran 
into references that intrigued me but 
which did not seem covered by the 
books available to the urban resident. 

Most of us are like that. Our read- 
ing is somewhat casual. Unless we 
have an ingrained love of the classics, 
our literary meals are ordinarily made 
up of the currently popular, coming to 
us by personal recommendation or 
through reiterated reviews. We are 
ignorant of, or have forgotten, the sub- 
stantial literature peculiarly ours as 
Catholics, made up of works calculated 
to be specially satisfying and elevating 
by reason of sympathy toward our way 
of thought and life. Few come. to our 
attention because only in rare cases do 
they possess qualities which make for 
general appeal, 

Vaguely I knew of a Catholic library 
in our city, but dismissed it as being 
probably a purveyor of the lighter de- 
votional works for child minds or for 
non-Catholics evincing an interest in 


Discovering a Catholic Library 


By E. L. CHICANOT 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


the Church, That wasn’t what I want- 
ed, and I remained ignorant of even 
the location of the library. It was most- 
ly as a charitable act that I took a mem- 
bership. Little did I suspect the vast 
new realm of pleasurable and profit- 
able reading to which this member- 
ship would open the way. 

It is not a large library, scarcely com- 
parable to those of the department 
stores in the city, but its few shelves 
are packed with the material I had 
long subconsciously hungered for, with 
books I had sought vainly elsewhere. 
One does not wade through piles of 
trash to go away casually with some- 
thing that later confirms his worst 
fears. One can pick up any volume, 
knowing that, granted the mood and 
disposition, there is refreshment, con- 
solation, inspiration there; that, even 
though secular fiction, it has passed the 
test and wil! deal with verities, with 
life as it essentially is and not as mod- 
ernists have made it. 

The inclination is to grab for works 
of writers with an international repu- 
tation in both secular and religious 
circles: Chesterton, Belloc, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, and the Nobel prizewinner, 
Sigrid Undset. The works of such 
writers can be procured easily else- 
where, of course, but not so compre- 
hensively nor selectively. Some of it 
has little circulation beyond Catholics, 


*Notre Dame, Ind, June 5, 1943. 
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For instance, although I was familiar 
with Chesterton’s essays, his “Father 
Brown” stories and other works which 
can be secured in cheap editions, it 
was from the shelves of the Catholic 
library I read Orthodoxy and The 
Everlasting Man, Similarly, though 
Sigrid Undset is most often thought 
of as the author of that medieval tril- 
ogy, Kristin Lavransdatter, her splen- 
did studies of religious life and char- 
acter are comparatively little known. 

Thereafter one ranges according to 
fancy and taste, and the truly wide 
scope of literature essentially Catholic 
comes in the nature of a revelation to 
one of ordinary reading habits. In- 
creasingly one appreciates the existence 
of that other world within the one in 
which most of us live and make our 
living. One forms fellowship with peo- 
ple who fundamentally think as we 
think, feel as we feel, have lived in 
the manner in which in our best mo- 
ments we would like to live. 

Possibly we seize first upon biogra- 
phies not ordinarily procurable in secu- 
lar libraries. Glimpsing them on the 
shelves, one realizes how profoundly 
he has wanted to know more about 
Cardinals Newman, Manning and 
O’Connell, Archbishop Carroll, Robert 
Hugh Benson and G. K. Chesterton, 
of the Meynell family and Orestes 
Brownson, There are months of feast- 
ing on the life stories of great Catholic 
figures of every period, written by 
capable writers, men and women who 
would be more widely acclaimed had 


they chosen more secular subjects for 


the exercise of their talents. They not 


only furnish enjoyable and instructive 
reading but impart a truer realization 
of the vast common heritage of Cath- 
olics. 

Hagiography may be considered a 
form of biography, which the pseudo 
intellectual is likely to approach difh- 
dently. He possibly hasn’t read it since 
childhood and may consider it as be- 
longing to that period. The real litera- 
ture among the lives of the saints will 
amaze him. Chesterton found St. 
Francis of Assisi a worthy subject for 
his finest effort. Etienne Gilson left the 
profundities of scholastic philosophy 
to indite the simple narrative of that 
humblest of saints, the Curé of Ars. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes devoted a 
fine art to the stories of the Little 
Flower and Bernadette of Lourdes. 
The reading of hagiography is for 
adulthood, we realize, as the virtues 
and sacrifices of those heroes of God 
come to us through true literary me- 
diums. 

One engrossing branch in a Catholic 
library is what I term “conversion lit- 
erature”: the stories of journeyings to 
the true faith. To one who inherited 
that faith and through the greater part 
of life took it for granted, there is a 
peculiar satisfaction in learning of so 
many great intellects traveling by de- 
vious routes to the same spiritual 
home, and a fascination in retracing 
the steps. One gets an entirely new 
view of the Church on discovering 
how great minds, launching out from 
the different starting points of athe- 
ism, agnosticism, Judaism, and par- 
tial Christianity, arrived at the same 
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bourne. Unfortunately, the world out- 
side the Church knows too little of 
such accounts by Noyes, Maynard, 
Orchard, Benson, Knox and Lunn in 
England, and even less of the records 
of John Moody, Stoddard, and Gory 
in America, 

Many Catholics have read the papal 
encyclicals on labor and the social or- 
der, and see references in the press to 
the attitude of the Church on those 
questions. But they do not appreciate 
the fight against injustice, rapacity and 
greed in business life waged PY the 
Church since the industrial revolution 
and through the time of Leo XIII, 
Bishop Keppler in Germany, and Car- 
dinal Manning in England. This is not 
in the general run of social literature. 
People are frequently ignorant of men 
within the Church waging the battle 
for the common man today, and all 
that they are concretely accomplishing. 
Volumes on the subject won’t normal- 
ly be found on the shelves of the ordi- 
nary commercial library. In your Cath- 
olic library take down Belloc’s Servile 
State or other of his economic works 
or those of his fellow Distributists. 
Read Monsignor John Ryan’s Social 
Doctrine in Action, or Father Coady’s 
Masters of Their Own Destiny, the 
record of the revolution wrought in 
the status of Nova Scotia fishermen 
and farmers through the establishment 
of cooperatives promoted by St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University. 

Catholics need to do a great deal 
more reading on the history of the 
Church, particularly on the events and 
personalities of the English Reforma- 
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tion. Catholic writers have built up a 
very substantial and comprehensive 
literature on this theme and on gen- 
eral apologetics. They are seldom to be 
found outside a Catholic library. Hi- 
laire Belloc comes immediately to 
mind in this regard, and a brilliant 
group of modern English converts in- 
cluding such names as Christopher 
Dawson and Christopher Hollis. 

The more erudite may be drawn 
to philosophy or psychology. Many a 
man first reads philosophy in adver- 
sity, absorbs it selectively, and is 
amazed to find his attraction to the 
Catholic religion, which he had never 
thought of as a philosophy. It comes 
with something of a thrill to discover 
that Catholicism, which he has always 
accepted on faith, can be satisfactorily 
reached by reason. A great treat is in 
store for him when he learns of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Scholastics, 
of Maritain and Gilson, and innumer- 
Most would continue on 
in complete ignorance save for the 
facilities of a Catholic library. 

Similarly, after being bandied about 
in popular reading between Freud, 


able others. 


Jung, Adler and others, it is like com- 
ing out of a storm and tying up at a 
solid wharf to find that there is a 
completely plausible and entirely satis- 
fying Catholic psychology, based on 
the studies and findings of great Doc- 
tors of the Church, and increasingly 
subscribed to by outside authorities. 
The Catholic library has removed an- 
other source of irritation. 

“All very well,” many readers may 
say, “but that is a little elevated for us. 
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In today’s stress and turmoil we like 
the current fiction, popular commen- 
taries; we like to keep abreast of the 
people we have to mingle with in our 
work and recreation.” Well, one can 
do this admirably through a Catholic 
library. Many readers will be surprised 
to learn how many popular novelists 
are Catholics—men like Compton 
MacKenzie, Philip Gibbs, Evelyn 
Waugh, women like Margaret Yeo, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Helen C. 
White. Their writing is not particu- 
larly Catholic or they would probably 
not be so popular, but one will find 
in these authors a high type of work 
that is at the same time clean and 
healthy; realism that avoids the cess- 
pool. 

But beyond this there is no better 
place than a Catholic library to secure 
the best in current fiction and other 
popular literature, because only the 
worth while is to be found there. 
(Where else would one have encoun- 
tered George Bernanos’ Diary of a 


Beginnings... XLIX... 


Country Priest?) Such a library, using 
expert surveys and criticisms, acts as a 
sieve through which passes the morally 
healthy and mentally sustaining in the 
flow from the publishing houses, hold- 
ing back only what is objectionable on 
moral or religious grounds. One has 
not to dip into a score of volumes to 
find the companion of one’s leisure. 

These reflections of an individual 
reader imperfectly reflect the intellec- 
tual wealth of a Catholic library. The 
reader fortunate enough to have such 
an institution accessible should not de- 
lay. He will discover he is heir to a 
literature which, while considerate of 
the truths of his faith, is at the same 
time comprehensive and satisfying. 
Fiction, philosophy, psychology, his- 
tory, hagiography, travel, essays, poet- 
ry are to be found on the shelves of 
a Catholic library, to satisfy the tastes 
and to develop the learning and the 
culture of the Catholic reader questing 
for truth and beauty in the display 
windows of his Church, 
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First priest: Father Peter De Smet, S.J., in 1840. 

First Mass: By Father De Smet at or near the junction of the Green river 
and the Big Sandy, Sunday, July 5, 1840. 

First Baptisms: Several hundred Flathead and Pend d’Oreille Indians by 


Father De Smet in 1840. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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Pot shot at the albatross 


A friend had called up the Sea- 
men’s Union and invited four sailors 
to her house for an evening of supper, 
beer, and talk. Several of us, who were 
asked to help entertain the merchant 
mariners, had a highly instructive 
time. The four men ranged in ages 
from 22 to 48; they came from widely 
separated states of the union and spoke 
in varied shades of Yankee accent and 
slang. But they had this in common: 
they had survived a recent torpedoing 
of their ship in the North Atlantic, 
shared the same lifeboat with a num- 
ber of other survivors, undergone hun- 
ger and hardship for more than two 
weeks, been rescued and brought to 
Boston. Now they were in New York, 
tranquilly waiting to be shipped out 
again into the danger zone. 

“Tell us,” one of the guests prompt- 
ed, “how it felt when the torpedo hit 
the boat.” 

One of the sailors chuckled and said, 
“It’s kinda hard to describe, Miss. And 
[ don’t think you’d be able to describe 
it either if you suddenly felt yourself 
going miles deep under water and then 
coming up, years later, to find the 
Whole top of the ocean near your ship 
a mass of flaming oil. It takes a spe- 
cial kind of gift to swim through burn- 
ing oil. I didn’t have the knack, I 
guess, so I got this souvenir.” He indi- 
cated his left hand, still swathed in 


Where Glamour Ends 


By ERNEST L. MEYER 


Condensed from the Progressive® 


bandages, and from which, he said, 
two fingers were missing. 

This shocking prelude brought the 
questions popping, and the trio of 
younger mariners proved amiable nar- 
rators. Between them, often interrupt- 
ing each other, they spun a tale of 
horror and heroism that for an hour 
had us sitting on the edges of our 
chairs. Boasting? Not a bit, They 
spilled facts simply, baldly, as if read- 
ing them out of a logbook. But the 
cumulative impact of their narrative 
stunned us. We sat for a long spell in 
silence, which was broken when our 
hostess turned to the oldest of the 
sailors. 

“Do you know, you haven’t told us 
a word of what happened to you.” 

The tanned, wrinkled seaman, pre- 
maturely white-haired at 48, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, methodically 
reloaded it from his pouch, and said 
quietly, “If you ask me, it’s just a lot 
of old malarkey.” 

“Do you mean to say,” our hostess 
cried, “that these stories aren’t true?” 

“Of course they’re true, ma’am, I 
was right there with the kids, and I 
know. What I mean to say is: why in 
hell all the fuss? What’s so awful 
about two weeks in a lifeboat? Why, 
ma’am, I spent whole years adrift, hun- 
gry, near-famished, without pilot or 
anchor, and no one tossed me a life- 


*315 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. May 24, 1943. 
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line. No one seemed to care a con- 
tinental.” 

There was a murmur of disbelief, 
and one of the young seamen even 
laughed. Then the elderly mariner 
went on evenly: “It’s like this. I served 
as a private in the last war. Got cited 
for bravery in action in France. O.K. 
Hero stuff. Came home a great guy. 
O.K. Well, the hero stuff fades out 
and I’m stuck with a medal and an 
empty mess kit. Oh, now and then a 
bit of part-time work, but in between 
there were long stretches of pounding 
the pavement and souplines and lousy 
flophouses and cold and hunger. Years 
of it. Drives you batty. Damn sight 
worse than being heaved out of your 
hammock when your ship gets scut- 
tled by a sub. 

“Tell you why. You take yours in 
a lifeboat with nothing all around you 
but sea and wind and sky. You know 
all these things are against you, and 
the sharks scraping the lifeboat are 
against you. And they ain’t human— 
they ain’t got human hearts, the sea 
and the wind and the sky and the 
sharks, They ain’t talking your lan- 
guage. 

“O.K. So you don’t hate ’em. You 
just accept ’em and try to beat ’em if 
you can. 

“Now it’s different when adrift in 
a big city. There’s people all around 
you. Your own kind, Speak your own 
language. Only they don’t speak! Some 
of ’em well off, too, able to help, but 
they pass you by like you was scummy 
seaweed, It’s as if you were in the life- 


boat and a rescue ship sailed close by 
and never stopped, but just tooted a 
foghorn to give you the horselaugh. 
And there’s not just 20 of us adrift in 
the city, but hundreds of thousands of 
us. But we’re not news. We're scuttled 
and sunk by a sort of economic tor- 
pedo, but we’re not news, not heroes, 
and nobody invites us for cocktails. 
O.K. 

“Anyhow, when you folks get all 
hot and excited about a few guys in 
a lifeboat, it makes me laugh. We’re 
interesting because we're novel. Even 
in the best years there’s guys sinking 
all around you, and you don’t give ’em 
a tumble. Old stuff. Stale stuff. O.K. 
And it'll be just the same after this 
war. Hero medals get tarnished quick. 
And there may be millions of us scut- 
tled in the so-called piping days of 
peace. And it appears to me you'd all 
be a smart sight wiser to think and 
plan for those long lean years ahead 
than to get all gushy-mushy about a 
handful of us sailors spending two 
weeks in an open boat. Oh, I don’t 
blame you, and sure thank you a lot 
for the party, but I’m kind of old and 
got memories, and sometimes they 
hurt. Well, O.K.” 

After he’d spoken his piece, there 
was a general clearing of throats and 
an uncomfortable silence. And later, 
while we were finding our coats, the 
hostess murmured to us, “Too bad. 
He’s a nice old man, but he quite 
spoiled the party.” 

Well, I guess he did. There wasn’t 
much glamour in him. 
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h. | Augustine, Saint. The Confessions of St. Augustine; Tr. by F. J. Sheed. New 
in @ York: Sheed & Ward. 354 pp. $3. 

of = A fresh translation into contemporary English of the most famous of 
d all spiritual autobiographies. Complete text. 


- 4 Brauer, Theodore, and others. Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School. St. 
Louis: Herder. 321 pp. $2.50. 
Introductory essays on the attitude of St. Thomas toward education, 





s. 
reason and revelation, finality, economics, man’s place in society, political 
science, and scientific investigation. 
ll @ ‘i 
- Kelley, Francis Clement. Tales From the Rectory. Milwaukee: Bruce. 193 pp, 
re $2.25. 
n Short stories (24) by the popular author of Pack Rat, Problem Island 
g f and The Bishop Jots It Down, 
° 
" ; Kelly, Blanche Mary, compiler. The Eternal Purpose. New York: Harper. 
. 5 141 pp. $1.50. 
is of ‘“‘An arrangement of Scriptural texts to show the meaning of suffering, 
j as given by God Himself, and the comfort which comes from understanding 
. = that meaning.” 
t- : & 
f “§ Lewis, C. S. The Screwtape Letters. New York: Macmillan. 160 pp. $1.50. 
1 3 Advice on temptation to a younger devil on earth from his uncle in 
| hell; indirect but witty and adroit counsel on the spiritual life. Restrained 
d satire of the highest order. 
d e 
a Maritain, Jacques. The Twilight of Civilization. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
65 pp. $1.50. 
. Only a politics based on justice and charity can promise a postwar 
t society that men can endure. 
t @ a 
| . Newman, John Henry (Cardinal). A Newman Treasury, by Charles Frederick 
; Harrold. New York: Longmans. 404 pp. : 
| = Prose selections representing his permanent contribution to literature. 
° 


a 
4 O’Brien, Kate. The Last of Summer. Garden City: Doubleday. 269 pp. $2.50. 
« Irish mother successfully rearranges eldest son’s marriage. 


i Saroyan, William. The Human Comedy. New York: Harcourt. 291 pp. 
$2.75. 


| Funny and pathetic novel; a messenger boy and his little brother learn 
4 about the joys and sorrows of people in their California town. 
* 
Wadelton, Tommy. Army Brat. New York: Coward-McCann. 186 pp. $1.75. 
Boyhood, youth, marriage and honeymoon of an Army-born West 
Pointer; wholesome, with tragic pathos in its poignant episodes, and tear- 
provoking comedy. 
















